Vole 4. 


Around ‘Town. 


( One of the oddest things of the season is Sir 
John Macdonald’s recently-developed liking for 
revival meetings. During the evangelistic ser- 
vices of Messrs. Hunter and Crossley, in Ot- 
tawa, Sir John’s regular attendance at their 
meetings has excited more than passing com- 
ment. His unconcealed interest has assumed 
a degree of intensity which means one of two 
things: He is either working a campaign 
scheme and hoping to attract the great and 
influential Methodist body to the side of his 
party, or in his old age he is seeking the bless- 
ings of religion. 


* * 
Sir John has been mostly loved because he 
has not pretended to be better than anybody 


else and he has very successfully lived up to: 


Just about that stand- 
ard. Sometimes in an 
oratorical flight or 
when seeking to parry 
the thrusts of the Op- 
position, he has assum- 
ed virtues which in 
ordinary conversation 
and campaigning he 
has not hesitated to 
admit are generally 
left out of the make- 
up of the successful 
politician, Evenin the 
wrong things that he 
has done there has 
never been any per- 
sonal hypocrisy about 
Sir John. When he 
was one of the ‘* boys” 
he did not deny it, and 
though pulitical neces- 
sities sometimes made 
him side with the Catho 
lics and sympathize 
with the Protestants, 
at the same time it 
was a deception prac- 
ticed in a_ political 
sense. No Canadian 
politician professes to 
ive up to as high a 
standard politically as 
he does personally and 
even this is not always 
saying much for his 
personal code, 
es 

However thesethings 
may be, Sir John at 
heart is very far from 
being a hypocrite, and 
he utterly despises 
those ostentatious peo- 
ple who pretend to be 
better than their fel- 
lows. I cannot for 
moment think that his 
recent interest in re- 
. ligious affairs has any- 
thing to do with poli- 
tizal ambition. He is 
at the summit of his 
power, without any or- 
ganized _ opposition, 
firmly enthroned in 
the hearts of the ma- 
jority of Canadians, 
and has no necessity 
to play the part of a 
canting hypocrite in 
order to securea con- 
tinuance in power or 
additional greatness. 


a 


* * 

At the request of Sir 
John Macdonald and 
the Rev. Mr. Carson, 
Messrs Hvunter and 
Crossley are. remaining 
in Ottawa another 
week. Sir John has 
evidently not yet found 
that solace for which 
he seeks, but his seek- 
ing is suggestive of 
many things. No Cana- 
dian has ever attain? 
ed so high a place in 
political power and 
popularity as has this 
old man, whose years 
are lengthening beyond 
the three score-and ten; 
no colonist has ever 
been so highly hon- 
ored by the Imperial 
Government; and yet 
in the evening of life 
his triumphs seem unto 
him as nothing, and as 
the shadows lengthen 
across his path the _ brilliance his 
achievements sheds no glory into the vale be- 
yond. 
the preacher, and the old politician, the wily 
leader of men, who in the ‘‘ lean and slippered 
pantaloon” sits in solemn reverie by the library 
fire at Earnscliffe, hath reason to know that all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit. What is there 
left? Aye, what has he had which now seems 
beautiful unto him? That strong hand that 
has held the tiller and guided the boat amidst 
a hundred political storms reaches trem- 
blingly out amidst his reveries to touch 
p the only Hand that can guide him through 

the unlanterned darkness which separates 
the Here from the Hereafter. The fearless 
old captain who has skimmed over so’ many 
shoals, grazed so many reefs and laughed at so 
Many storms, trembles as he approaches the 
silent and unknown sea, into whose black and 
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rushing waters he is drifting without map or 
compass, and now gazes longingly, fearfully at 
the stars and seeks to read the chart of heaven. 
as 

It is said that Gladstone, while he was Pre- 
mier of England, kneeled down in an alley-way, 
and, with his arms thrown about the shoulders 
of a London waif, prayed that they might be 
saved. In youth a man prepares astore for old 
age, and inold ageitis not strange that he thinks 
of the morrow and would fain have treasures in 
heaven. Everyone does the same, and it should 
not surprise us that great men are only men, 
and but little larger than the smallest of us and 
little stronger than the weakest. 


* 
I wonder if the Globe people and the Grit 
politicians would go into opposition in Heaven 


* 


THE 


if Sir John were permitted to sit on the govern- 
ment side. 


be disqualified and have no vote on the ques- 


tion. 


* 
* + 





Probably Sir John with a laugh | 
‘Vanity, vanity, all is vanity,” saith | would reckon that a good many of them will 


What I suggested last week about the Fish- | 


eries treaty has proved true. On the principle 
which suggested the old-fashioned ditty of 
“Gently Break the News to Mary” we heard 


the sweetest side of the settlement first, but | 


later information seems to indicate that 
Sir Charles Tupper's' triumphal return 
to Canada is a good deal of a funeral procession 
and that our Fishery rights are occupying the 


has probably learned to suffer bereavement 
with a good deal of stolidity. Whenever Cana- 
dian interests have been at stake during the 


| could 


discussion of a treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, and a sacrifice 
had to be offered, a Canadian ram 
always be found in 
After a while the Canadian gentleman-goat 
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folks think it would be going out of town to 


the thicket, | 


will acquire sense enough to keep off the moun. | 
tain when he sees an expectant altar smoking | 
for a peace-offering, for he must have learned | 


by this time that the faggots will never scorch 
the imperial Isaac as long as the colonial 
‘* Billy” has his horns tangled in international 
diplomacy. This beautiful metaphor is in- 


| father and would not live with him. 


tended to inculcate the lesson that we had | 
better take our horns off and nibble the dewy | 


| grass as the bleating kid rather than become 


roast mutton tor people whom we have been | 


accustomed to bunt with our oony heads, 


And | 


it might be intimated to our gentle mother ! 
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across the sea that while we are thoroughly 
loyal and realy to sizzle for the Empire, it 
might be wise to offer up less of these burnt- 
offerings for fear there be no more stock left on 
the Canadian farm. 
+ 
Did you ever notice how two-sided Toronto 
is? I don't 
politically, but geographically. 
might almost be the Detroit river it is so thor- 


m 


| 
| 
| 


oughly a dividing line as to the residence and | 


local sentiment of Toronto. Did you’ ever 


| notice that people who live on the east side 
| scarcely ever go to live in the west end? I don’t 
| refer to workingmen who select their residence 
place of the lamented corpse. Canada is accus- according to the location of their employment 


tomed to funerals of this sort in her family and | but to the residents who would find one side of 
the town as convenient to their business as the 


| 


other. The west side people wonder how 


| 
| 


| 


IMPEACHNJENT. 


| young and but half a year married. 


live in the Woods if the moving vans hauled 
their goods and chattels across Frank Smith’s 
rutted rubicon into St. Patrick’s or St. Steph- 


en's ward. 


* 
* * 


At Napanee a young man named Chandreau 
shot his wife and after making his escape from | 
murderer | 
| had only been married about six months and | 


the town shot himself dead. The 
shot his wife because she had gone home to her 
That a 
man kills himself fora woman is no sign that 
he loves her. Asarule it proves nothing more 
than that the man is a dangerous fool. But 
when, as in the case in point, before com- 
mitting suicide, he endeavors to _ kill 
the object of his alleged affections, 
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is established that he is a murderous 


fool. 


a fool. 


|} are not lovers, only crazy egotists, are in- 


cluded in the world’s sympathy. One can’t 
help following the poor devil as he ran franti- 


mean morally or religiously or cally over the ice after the attempt to kill his | 


Yonge street 


wife, and feel half sorry for him as he put his 
pistol to his head and blew to pieces the place 
that ought to have held his brains. He was 


wife 
when 


of a happy future with his 
was still a part of his being, and 
that dream ended his life was 
to him, and his passion for her was suffic- 
ient to make him resolve that in death they 
should not be separated. This seems text 
enough to base a little romance upon, and, 


dream 


people can tive in the east, while east side | without inquiring beyond the few facts which 


it | 


For Letterpress see page ©. 


It has been said the whole world loves | 
a lover, and every lover is to a certain extent 1 
It is in this way that lots of fools who | 


The | 


worthless | 


| the meager press despatch has given us, it is 
worth while to inquire into the motives and 
| circumstances which surround such tragedies. 


“ 
j * 


* 
How many wives do you know who have left 
| theirhusbands? WhenI say left their husbands, 
I mean exactly what I say. There are unions 
which cease because they become undesirable 
to both contracting parties, and there are hus- 
bands who leave their wives because they are 
too lazy to support them, too jealous to live 
with them, or have reason to believe that they 
| are unworthy of a husband’s confidence. Put- 


ting these to one side, and they are few, how 
many women do you know who, after having 
married a man and taken that irrevocable vow 
What kind of women 
were they? If they 
! never became recon- 
| 
! they lead ? What of joy 
ty NAM or contentment fell to 
i { their lot? If their des- 
of marital life, and they 
took their babies home 
with them for “grand 
reckon anybody can 
understand questions 
of this kind unless 
known. One example 
worth a thousand 
proverbs, 
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to love, honor and obey him, have packed their 
trunk and gone back to their father’s house ? 
cilea to their husbands, 
what sort of life did 
ertion of their husbands 
took place after years 
pa” to take care of, wnat 
was the result? I don’t 
they call to mind the 
examples they have 


is 


+ 
* * 


I have known a good 
many who could not 
live with their hus- 
bands and went back 
home to their ma, but 
I have yet to see the 
first happy result. 
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A young woman who 
has had a happy home 
gets married, and her 
husband likes’ her 
when she is good-tem- 
pered and hates her 
when she is cross- 
grained and snappish. 
Asa rule it takes them 
five or ten years to 
get well enough ac- 
quainted to keep their 
hands out of oné¢ an- 
other’s hair. If they 
haven't any it 
will take them about 
five hundred years to 
learn to hold _ their 
tongue when they 
have anything to say 
which will be gpt to 
raise a row. 














sense, 


* 
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The first years of 
wedded life are full of 
trials which come no 
more when the couple 
learned to pull 

in double 
The marriage 
not 
of a 


have 
together 
harness. 
ceremony does 
settle the future 
couple any more than 
baptism makes their 
eternal salvation sure. 
They will have much 
to suffer, much to 
forgive, many trials 
to undergo before 
marital happiness will 
with them. Of 
there are 
which jus- 
tify a woman leav- 
ing her husband, but 
they are few. On the 
thousand temptations 
to forsake her new 
home I have not space 
todwell. It isa bigger 
subject than I thought 
it was when I started 
in to write and I will 
have to adjourn it till 
next week, and those 
may have any 
suggestions to offer 
will please me very 
by sending me a line which I will 
in another column. Don. 


abide 
course 
reasons 
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much 
utilize 
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Our Story Illustrations. 


It will not detract from the interest of the 
two-part story, In Good Faith, which appears 
in our columns this week, to know that the 
| illustrations in it were executed by the great 
| English artist, George Du Maurier. Mr. Du 
| Maurier has been on the staff of Punch for 


many years, and his society sketches in that 
| much-abused comic journal have made him 
famous all over the world. 


FINE ArT.—Photographic reproductions of an 
| ient and modern paintings, sculpt ure, etc., from 
| 800 years B.C. todate. Unmounted, $3 per dozen 

and upwards. Catalogue of 208 pages, detail- 


| ing 13,000 subjects, 25 centseach. Soule Photo 
graph Co.,127 Wellington street west, Toronto. 
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There was a notable gathering of men 
learned in the law at The Dale. Rosedale, on 
Wednesday evening, the occasion being a din- 
ner by Mr. John Hoskin, Q.C., to some forty 
members of the Bench and Bar in Toronto. 
The table was laid out most artistically with 
the choicest of viands and the finest of silver 
plate. Orchids and other rare plants and flow- 
ers in bloom, taken for the occasion from the 
extensive conservatories attached to the resi- 
dence, adorned the tables, while artificial light 
was supplied by many wax candles, and various 
colored fairy lights, the whole making a most 
beautiful effect. 


The following gentlemen were 
Chancellor Bovd, Sir Adam Wilson, Mr. Justice 
Burton, Mr. Justice Osler, Mr. Justice Fergu- 
son, Mr. Justice Rose, Judge McDougall, 
Sheriff Mowat, Deputy Att’y-Gen’l Johnstone, 
Messrs. B. B. Osler, Q.C., James Maclennan, 
Q.C., Dr. McMichael, Q.C., John Bain, Q.C., W. 
A. Foster, Q.C., Alfred Hoskin, Q.C., W.H.M. 
Murray, Henry O’Brien, James Foy, Q.C., 
Oliver Howland, J. H. Ferguson, C. J. Holman, 
C. Ritchie, Q.C., J. K. Kerr, Q.C. J.A. Worrell. 
W. Barwick, E. D. Armour, A. H. Marsh, A.H. 
F, Lefroy, W. D. Gwynne, W. H. Blake, Chas. 
Carpmael, F. W. Harcourt. 


* 
present : 





TORONTO SATURDAY 


Shanly, Capt. Sears, Col. and Mrs, Otter, Miss 
Otter, Miss Campbell, Mr. Mayne Campbell. 
* 


An expedition to spend Saturday and Sun. | 
| day, or Sunday and Monday at the Falls, if the 
| affair is properly managed, and people who 


suit each other well only are asked, has always 


| turned cut great fun (to use a popular and 


expressive phrase), A party of such a kind had 
been organized by Miss May Jones and Mr. 
Gordon Jones to start last Saturday. The 
notice given being too short for some of those 
whom they wished to secure, the affair was 
postponed for one week, until to-day. 

* 


A skating party organized by the above lady 





and gentleman in honor of their guest, Miss | 


Ross, took place last Friday evening. The ice 
at the Granite Rink seemed to have been a good 


| deal used during the day, and was only in fair 


condition. Sucha small drawback could not, 
however, interfere greatly with the pleasure of 
Miss Jones’ carefully selected guests. Supper 


| witn large Gainsborough hat 


at Mrs, Jones’ artistic house on Church street | 


Was a merry ending to a pleasant and healthy 
evening. It was midnight, and snow was fall- 
ing fast ere people sought their homes. 

* 


The concert at the Association hall on Tues- 


| ley’s orchestra played 


day evening was an unmistakable social and | 
musical event for Toronto, and, as such, a/| 


great success, although hardly attaining the 
tinancial expectations of this deserving charity. 
The programme contained only four names, 
and was entirely vocal. Mrs. MackKelean of 
Hamilton deserved the applause she received, 
and added another to her Toronto triumphs. 
Her numbers were the success of the evening. 


| dress. 





the latter, and the bodice, fitting her notably 
graceful figure, was trimmed with velvet of 
the dark shade with vest of the satin, She 
wore a duck of a bonnet, composed of the two 
shades and pointed high in front. Mrs. Hugh 
J. Macdonald's was the other and consisted of 
a crushed strawberry cashmere and coffee lace 
bonnet to match. This was strikingly becom- 
ing to the wearer. Mrs. H. D. Ellis also looked 
well in a mauve and violet velvet evening 
Miss Heward was in a_ high-necked 
black satin and lace frock with green ribbons, 
* 


In the sales-room the center was made into 
a flower stall, presided over by the Misses 
Osler, Mrs. Bankes, Mrs. Milfort Boulton, Miss 
Mabel Cawthra (who looked charming in white, 
with drooping 
feathers) Miss Hodgins, and others. At the 
lower end of the room the Misses Bethune, 
Miss Temple, Mrs. Temple, and others dis- 
pensed refreshments, and in another corner a | 
place was reserved for fancy goods and articles, 
this being looked after by Mrs. J. K. Kerr, Mrs, 
John Cawthra, and Mrs. Merritt. Here Bay- | 
periodically popular | 
tunes from Erminie, etc., on a raised platform, 
which in no way interfered with the concert in 
the hall, and contributed to the completion of | 


the evening's entertainment. 
o 


After the concert and sale in the Association 
hall on Tuesday evening, Mrs. Frank Hodgins 





| had a number of the performers and helpers to 


| Dewar of Hamilton and others. 


She sang first a duett with Mr. Warrington, in 


which both acquitted themselves favorably, 


| but her rendering of Yellow Roses was delight- 


ful, and she sang for an encore a little Scotch 


song, accompanying herself, but refused to give | 


a second encore. 
7 


Miss Robinson hardly did herself justice, 
whether from fatigue or cold I know not, but 
her voice Jacked the usual sweetness and sym- 
pathy so well known and beloved here. And 
there was a tendency to adapt the tremolo, 


| which in a person of Miss Robinson's know]- 


Mr. Hoskin also gave a dinner on Thursday | 


of last week to members of the University 
Senate, the professors, and some of the judges, 
—some thirty-five in all, which was a most en- 
joyable affair and worthy of the reputation for 
dinner giving which is enjoyed by the host and 
his charming lady. 


* 

The handsome residence of Mr. Robert Simp- 
son, Bloor street east, was thrown open to the 
numerous friends of the family on Friday even- 
ing of last week. Dancing was the piece de 
resistance, and was thoroughly enjoyed by its 
devotees. Cards and smoking-rooms offered a 
variation in enjoyment for such of the sterner 
sex as chose to so indulge. 
not this a sensible provision for superfluous 


men—married ones of course ? 
* 


By-the-way, is | 


| Ago. 


edge and cultivation is rather surprising, and— 
I don’t like to say it—detracts from the favor- 
able impression her voice would otherwise 
have. Nevertheless her two solos, Is a Por- 
trait and I Hardly Know, won a hearty encore, 
to which she responded by singing The Song 
For Me with decided improvement. Capt. 
Geddes’ The Heir Believed it True, from Mignon, 


| scenes, 


supper at her place in Rosedale, amongst whom | 
were Mr. and Mrs. Torrance, Mr. and Miss 
Hodgins, Judge and the Misses Morgan, Miss 


* 

Nearly two hundred invitations were issued 
for an At Home at the residence of Mrs. John 
Burns, 222 Simcoe street, on Saturday, February | 
18. Everything was bright and pleasant, and 
soft music came floating from behind the | 
Among those present I noticed Mr. | 


/ and Mrs. Gunther, Dr. and Mrs. Wishart, Mrs. 


was hardly a‘happy choice of song for a concert, | 


but he sang well without doubt, as he always | some three years 


does, his perfect intonation and cultivation 
winning him a goodly share in the laurels of 
the evening. His duet with Miss Robinson, 
Friendship, is familiar to Toronto audiences, 
and was evidently appreciated. Mr. Warring- 
ton gave a manly and beautiful rendering of 


MacMurchy, Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Keys, Miss 
Keys, Mr. Broberg, Miss Morse, the Misses 
Carruthers, Miss Barber, Miss Kennedy, Miss | 
Eva Kennedy, the Misses Lukes, Mr. and Mrs, 
Cockshutt, Mr. J. Scott, Mrs. and Miss Living. | 
ston, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Ill, Mrs. Carruthers, 

Mrs. Morse, Mr. H. F. Morse, Mr. and Mrs. 

Paul Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Davidson, Mr. | 
and Mrs. J. George, Miss George, Miss Sinclair, 
Mr. and Miss Macdonald, Miss Ewing, Mr. 
Ewing, Mr. C. Brown, Mr. Early, Mr. Lyon, | 
Mr. Martin. 


* 

The Harmony club, which has achieved such | 
fame in divers ways since its organization | 
ago, has secured Signor | 
DAuria of the Conservatory as conductor of | 


| the club, and intends producing this spring | 
| something entirely superior to any of its for- 


Good Company, and as an encore Twenty Years | 


The quartettes Ye Banks and Braes 0’ 


| Bonnie Doon and Jack Frost were very sweet. 


The hostess and her charming daughter are | 


perfect in the science of being agreeable and 
on the occasion fully maintained their enviable 


reputation for kind and wholesouled welcomes. 
* 


Another very successful drive, under the 
auspices of the Toronto sleighing club, took 
place last Saturday. five and twenty 
sleighs were at the rendezvous in the Queen’s 
Park at half-past four. More than usual was 
made of the actual drive, for though the ter- 
minus was at no greater distance than the 
Humber, yet the route chosen by Mr. Hamilton 
Merritt, who with his smart tandem and dog- 
cart sleigh led the procession, was anything 


Some 


but direct. At first, to the north up the 
Avenue Road, then along the straight 
concession line road at the back of the 
Rosedale ridge, and finally by many a 
cross road and country lane, through High 
Parks to the Humber. At the hotel at that 


place there seemed to be less trouble than 
usual in finding stabling for the horses, hostlers 
seemed to abound, and with their heip the 
work of harnessing and starting at eleven p.m. 
was accomplished without much confusion, 
Dinner consisted of the bill of fare which mem- 
of the club have by this time come to 
I suppose in the country they 


bers 
know so well. 
despise such humble viands as beef or mutton. 
Now the tlesh of the turkey roasted and cold is 
not a bad dish, and it is improved by ham. 
But one may have too much of a good thing, 
and the Toronto sleighing club have had too 
much turkey and ham. The visit of a large party 
from townon the previous night had necessitated 
a washing of the ball-room floor, so some time 
had to be spent in scraping wax candles, and 
in dancing polkas to rub the wax in. Eventu- 
aliy the tloor of the long, narrow room was all 


that could be desired. The Italian harpers 
played their best, and dancing was kept up 
with vigor. Finally town was reached not 
much before midnight. 


* 

The success of an undertaking always causes 
a certain amount of jealousy to those who have 
not been a party to it. The Toronto sleighing 
club having succeeded beyond the hopes of 
those who formed it, there have been found 
certain ill-conditioned and green-eyed persons 
of the elders amongst the female sex, who have 


lately made it their business to sneer at the 
club, and to disparage it on account of the | 


vague and exaggerated rumors of certain | 
events at its meetings, which have reached 
their ears. The club is too essentially the 


fashion, and has become far too popular an in- 
stitution to be the misdirected 
efforts of any such ill-wishers. They will only 
injure nor shouid they be sur- 
prised if, in the future, invitations to them or 
their families to attend the club’s drives are 
not extended by the members. 


For the third or fourth time this year, the 
elite of society attended a pleasant At Home 


harmed by 


themselves; 


| evening gown of a deep tan silk. 


* 


The hall was well filled during the concert 


| with many of society’s favorites, amongst whom 


I saw Mrs. and Miss Langmuir, Mrs. Wallace 


| to stage manage the business, 


Nesbitt, the Misses Grace and Amy Boulton, | 


Mr. and Mrs. George Torrance, Mr. Douglas 


Armour, Miss Armour of Cobourg, Mr. and Miss | z eee 
| always been such an active worker in it and 


| M. Spratt, Mrs. George Crawford, the Misses 


Rutherford, Mr. Rutherford, Dr. and Mrs. 
Keefer, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Grasett, Mrs. W. 


Gwynne, Miss and Mr. Gordon Jones, Miss 


Ross of Liverpool, Eng., Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, | 


Mrs. and Miss Dawson, Miss Crooks, Miss 


Dupont and Miss Amy Dupont, Mrs. Hugh J. | 
P ’ F S | Toronto, has been allowed to lie stagnant and 


Macdonald, Miss Vankoughnet, Mr. A. H. S. 
Vankoughnet, Mr. Powell Roberts, Mrs. and 


Mabel Heward, Mrs, Cattanach, Mrs. Henry 
Moffatt, Mr. and Miss Shanley, Mrs. J. K. 
Kerr, Mr. Ben Cronyn, Mrs. Bankes, Mrs. 
Chas, and Miss Temple, Mrs. Forsyth Grant, 
Mr. Beverley Robinson, Mr. A. St. George 
Boulton, Mr. Chris. Boulton, Mrs. Thos. Hod- 
gins, Mr. Percy and Miss Hodgins, Mrs. Frank 
Hodgins, Miss Dewar of Hamilton, Mr. Frank 
MacKelcan, Q C., of Hamilton, Mr. Hugh Leach, 
Mr. R. Moffatt, the Misses Birckall, Mr. Fox. 
Mr. George Michie, Mr. and Mrs. Melfort Boul- 
ton, Mrs. Arthur Baldwin, the Misses Larratt 


Smith, Miss Hector, Mr. and Mrs. Cas. 
Gzowski, Mr. and Mrs. Chris. Baines, Miss 
Covernton, Mr. Tom Bright, Miss Bright, | 


Mrs. Williamson, Miss Isabel Osler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Monk, Mr. Mervyn Mackenzie, Mr. 
Dudgeon, the Misses Beatty, the Misses Me- 
Lean, Mrs, Philip Todd, Miss Strathy of 
Kingston, Miss Cumberland, the Misses Osler, 
Mrs. John Cawthra, Miss Mabel Cawthra, Mr. 
Herbert Cawthra, Victor and Miss Maud Caw- 
thra, Mr. Brock, Mrs. and Miss Otter, the 
Misses Morgan, Capt. Macdougall, Mr. James 
Ince, Miss McCarthy, Mrs. Fitzgibbon, Mr. 
George Jones, Mr. Goldingham. Mr. Stimson, 
Mr. and Mrs, W. Brouse, Mrs. R. H. Bethune, 
Miss Bethune, Mr. Geo. W. Beardmore, Miss 
Beardmore, Mr. Wynder Strathy, Mr. Ber- 
nard of India, Mr. Clarence Bogert, Mrs. John 
Heward, Mrs. H. Grasett Baldwin, Mr. 
and Miss Morris, Mr. Bristol, Miss Brough, 


Mrs. and Miss Lockhart, Miss Beatty, the 


Misses McKellar, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Payne, | 


Mrs. Fred Grasett, Mrs. H. D. Ellis, Mr. Wal- 
ter Wilson, the Misses Meredith, Mrs. Searth, 
the Misses Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Towns- 
end, Miss Moss, Mr. Edgar, Mr. and Mrs, 
Cosby, Miss Stuart. 


There were many pretty costumes worn by 
the ladies on this occasion, and the bright in- 
candescent light seemed to show them to 
greacer advantage. Mrs. MacKelcan wore an 
The skirt 
was finely pleated, and had an overdress and 
drapery of embroidered lisse. The bodice had 
folds of moss green velvet extending over the 


| shoulder and terminating in a point back and 


at the house of Mrs. Stephen Heward, on Fri- | 


day last. Among Mrs. Heward's guests were 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Nordheimer, Dr. and Mrs. | 


Grasett, Mr. and Mrs, McCullough, Miss Thor- 
burn, the Misses Todd, Mrs. Torrance, Miss A. 
Vankoughnet, Miss Maud Vankoughnet, Miss 
Yarker, Miss Maud Yarker, Mr. and Mrs, 
Vernon, Miss Marjorie Campbell, Miss Grace, 
Boulton, Miss Boulton, the Messrs. Boulton, 
Messrs, Fox, Small, Blake, Cassimer Dickson, 


front at the waist. A large spray of pink roses 
at the bust were a coup de grace to the cos- 
tume. Miss Robinson wore a _ high-necked 
black-jetted lace evening dress over red satin 
and a magnificent diamond star at her throat. 
Among the audience I noticed two remark- 
ably smart effects. One was worn by Mrs, 
George Torrance, presumably of Parisian 
creation, being the combination of a gray- 
ish green cashmere and pearl gray 
caded satin. 


bro- | 
The skirt had kilted panels of | 


| but might be capable of great things. Why do 


| mouldering in disuse. 


the Misses Merritt, Mr. Edin Heward and Miss | 9°!" . 
| was here, he who is the prince of amateurs in | 


| with him, although he was the center star, | 


| remainingenthusiasts not blaze for themselves? 


mer operatic efforts. What opera is decided 
upon is not yet divuiged, although I believe the 
chorus are very soon tocommence work. ‘They | 
have secured rooms in Landsdowne hall, College 
street west; and when the musical portion of 
the opera is near completion, they intend bring- 
ing a competent professional from New York | 
So that the 
Toronto public may be prepared to see a reaily 
excellent operatic performance in the spring. 
The departure of Miss Robinson for New York 
will be a severe loss to the club, as she has 


done so much towards the success of the per- 
formances—but still not an _ irremediable, 
though a sad, loss, 


I have often wondered how it is that so much 
talent of a certain kind, accumulating itself in 


I refer to the talent for 
When the inimitable Capt. Andros 


Canada, this was not allowed, but then wher- | 
ever Capt. Andros is, he is bound to ferret out | 
the capabilities of the place, and try them to 
their utmost limits. But lovers and lights of 
the amateur stage here did not begin and end 


} 


around which the others blazed. Why do these 


* 


They can do it. 


* 

I could name a dozen—two dozen—prominent 
society people who seem cut out for the stage, 
who could shine and dazzle there, and any 
number more whose ability remains untried 


they not they give private theatricals at their 
own homes instead of afternoon _ teas, | 
musicales, etc. A hostess need not have any 
trouble, need not even understand anything | 
about the mimic stage, simply give some cap. | 
able amateur carte blanche, and instruct him 
to produce a good performance. It would not 
be costly. Not so costly, I doubt, as some of 
these large? and now rather overdone, At 
Homes. ‘There are any number of houses in 
Toronto whose construction and capacity would 
allow of this, 
* 

Then again there is the public amateur stage. 
With all our talent we have perhaps one per- 
formance a year, and it is of a very unambiti- 
ous character, where no scope is given to an 
amateur with melodramatic, or tragical, tend- | 
encies ; only the burlesque or the ridiculous is 
acted. Let me make a suggestion. There are | 
all Sheridan’s plays, instructive and entertain- | 
ing. The School for Scandal isa never-ending 
source of amusement and moral education 
There is London Assurance, A Scrap of Paper, 
New Men and Old Acres, Ingomar, Lady of 
Lyons, ete. I could name hundreds within the 
capabilities of Toronto amateurs, and that 
would give a splendid chance for the develop- 
ment of amateur talent of all kinds and styles, 
if they were only tried. 

* 

In New York society to-day there are numer- 
ous amateur theatrical clubs, and some per- 
formance of the kind by one of them occurs 
nearly every week or so. This is carried so far | 
that there are accepted amateur stars, of 
whom a short time ago, previous to entering | 
on her professional career, Mrs. James Brown | 
Potter was the head, and Miss Elsie de Wolfe 
now takes her place. Miss de Wolfe, while on | 
a visit to Europe last year, studied under some | 
of the most famous theatrical professors in | 
Paris, the same as instructed Mrs. Langtry, | 
Mrs. Brown Potter and others ; and moreover, | 





| it be before another comes ? 


| and Gamble Geddes were in one box; 


NIGHT. 





brought back with her many gorgeous cos- 
tumes for stage use, 


Qne club in New York at present is 
negotiating for the building of a_ private 
theater on forty-second street, which is to be 
about the size of the Lyceum, and a seat 
in which, when finished, will cost for one per- 
formance $20, This will be entirely for the 
club’s own use, and entrance to it restricted to 
members of the club only and their friends, 
who would be quite willing to pay that price 
for the sake of being seen there. Thus only 
the ultra-fashionables can possibly be admitted, 
and presence there would invest a person with 


prestige. 
* 


It is only a lack of energy in this, as in every 
other thing, that makes Toronto hostesses so 
behind hand in originating novel entertain- 
ments for their guests. One lady has instituted 


| walking parties, for which all ought to be 


devoutly grateful to ner. But how long was it 
since any one’ had struck a novel or new mode 


| of entertainment until then, and how long will 


Is it because there 
is so little originality in Toronto, or because we 


| have not the courage to dare to be original? I 
| often puzzle over that question, and sometimes 


answer one way and sometimes another. The 
kindest conclusion to arrive at, or to announce, 
is that ‘Toronto people lack energy rather than 
originality or moral courage. 

* 


Comic or burlesque opera always draws well 
in Toronto, and this week has been a harvest 
for Mr. Sheppard. Crowds have attended the 
Grand Opera House every night this week to 


| see Dorothy, and amongst them many, if not 


all, the fashionables have been seen once, twice 
and even three times, there. On Wednesday 
night there were many theater parties—Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Nordheimer, Mrs. Heinaman, 
Mrs. Mevrick Bankes, Messrs. Hume Blake 
Miss 
Marjorie Campbell, Miss Hodgins, Miss Laura 
Boulton, Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt Vernon, Mr. 
Harry Gamble and Capt. Sears, Mr. Fox and 
Mr. A. St. George Boulton formed another 
party, occupying two boxes. In the orchestra 


| were Mrs. John Heward and party, composed 


of Miss Alice Heward, Mr. George Jones, Miss 
Laidlaw, Mr. Gordon Heward, and Mr. Gold- 
ingham. A short distance from them were 
Mr. Edin Heward and his sister. Mr. and Mrs. 
George Crawford and the Misses Rutherford 


| were in the orchestra and amongst others I 


noticed Mr, A. J. Mayne Campbell, Mr. Gordon 


| Jones, Mr. Brock, Mr. Bertie Cawthra, Mr. 


George W. and Miss Beardmore, Miss Dawson 
and Mr. Willoughby Crooks, Mrs. George W. 
Torrance with Mr. and Miss Spratt and Mrs, 
Douglas Armour, Mrs, Arthur Spragge and Mr. 
Kenneth Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Cosby, 
Miss Stuart and Mr. Broderick, Mr. George 
Stimson, Mr. W. Standish Lowe and Mr. 
Hollyer, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Gooderham and Miss Gooderham, Miss Strathy 
of Kingston and Mr. Strathy, Mr. Mervyn 
Mackenzie, Mr. George Michie. 


I notice that the ladies of Toronto have 
adopted the French style of wearing their fur 
boas with their decolette gowns at the theater, 
and I must congratulate them on the becoming 
effect of the fashion. Miss Campbell, I believe, 
set the fashion here ; when I saw her at a per- 
formance some time ago, I thought then what 
a great addition to the toilet it was, although 
slightly incongruous. Mrs. Harcourt Vernon’s 
diamond necklace and pin ornaments were 
especially remarkable on Wednesday night, 
and set off the beauty of her gown of some 
bright color. 


I was glad to notice few bonnets, because 
there is nothing makes men so angry, and 
women too, (if they happen to get behind one) 
than to have a huge bonnet bobbing about in 
front of their eyes, and obstructing their vision 
of the stage. I think itis such bad taste and 
selfishness in a woman not to avail herself of 
the opportunity thus offered to at least remove 
her bonnet even if she cannot come in evening 


dress, 
* 


Mr. Jos. W. Beatty gave a dinner to about a 
dozen gentlemen last Friday in honor of an old 
Toronto man, Mr. George Harris. Mr. Harris 
is a brother of Mrs. Hoskins, Murray street, and 
Mrs. Wyatt, Simcoe street, and brother-in-law 
of Mrs. Wm. Harris, Toronto. 


JAMES PAPE 
FLORAL ARTIST 


78 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Specialities for Weddings and Evening Parties. 
Designs on the Shortest Notice. 


Telephone 1461. Conservatories, 167 Carlaw 
Av., Queen St. East. 12y 





Funeral 





CHINA HALL 


| 49 King Street East, Toronto, 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


| 


Five o’clock Uups and Saucers, 

Five o’clock Tea Sets, 

Five o’clock Teapots and Kettles, 
Biscuit Jars and Cheese Cov ”s, 

Honey, Marmalade and Butter Pots 
Fancy Jugs, Teapots and Teapot Stands, 
Fish, Game and Oyster Sets, . 
Cut Glass Table Sets, fine assortment, 
Table Ornaments, fine variety, 
Breakfast, Dinner and Dessert Sets, 
Joseph Rodgers & Sons’ Cutlery, 
Silverplated Knives, Forks and Spoons, 
Tea Trays, Crumb Trays and Dish Matsa, 
Fairy Lights, a large assortment, 

Old Chipendale Grandfather Clocks, 


GLOVER HARRISON 


Stock Taking Sale 


WATCHES 
DIAMONDS & ELECTROPLATE 


China Dinner and Tea Sets 


JEWELRY, an endless variety in Gold 
Silver and Fine Art Lines. 








BRIC-A-BRAC AND FANCY GOODS 
OF RVERY DESCRIPTION. 





THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE DOMINION 


C. & J. ALLAN 


29 KING STREET WEST 


Our Factory is in full working order for Ordered Word 


and Repairing. y 


PROF. DAVIS 


Private Dancing Academy, 80 Wilton Avenue 


Branch Academy, The Pupils’ Drawing 
room, Grand Opera House. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1859, 


Member of the National Association of Teachers of Dancin: 
of the United States and Canada. Class and Private 
Pupils received daily. See Circulars. 


DANCE MUSIC 


By Pror. J. F. Davis, FoR Piano. Every Piece a Gem. 


OD TE esc cciccnsaccsenscreees seocsvecacee 400 
CHPORE FACIES LARGER, «60000 cscs rcccsccsccsccscescecs 50e 
Eureka—companion set of lancers—dance explained. . . .50c 
Ripple—dance explained. 5 
Jersey—dance explained....... . -35¢ 
La Frolique—dance explained...................eeee0s 35c 
Broncho—dance explained—including explanation of 

PPTTTP TUTTE TTT Lee 30¢ 


Octagon 
I IR bsp etcnsedaadased ss acnpantnen ae dead 500 
The whole eight pieces mailed to one address for $2.00 
ADDRESS 


PROF. DAVIS, 
80 Wilton Avenue, Toronto 


LADIES 


USE 


BRONZRFORALL 


FOR GILDING. 


| iil 
| 


















40 DIFFERENT COLORS. 


QUA & CO, Agents 


| 49 KING STREET WEST. 








THE EVENT OF THE SEASON. 


OUR GREAT RED 


Ladies, Misses’ and 


UCTION SALE OF 


Children's Mantles 


Over Fifty Thousand Dollars Worth at Cost for the 
Next Thirty Days. 


This is a thoroughly genuine sale at reduced prices. 


Our stock is much 


larger than it ought to be, and must be turned into CASH BY JANUARY 
ist, 1888. This isa grand opportunity for Bargains. 





Manufacturers and Importers, 218 


LAillmantc 


Yonge St, and 488 Queen St. West. 
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: Mazeppa’s Real Story. 





(Subject of Illustration.) 


The following story, illustrative of the fine 
picture ‘of Mazeppa which is printed in this 
issue, Will be read with interest by our readers: 

A portrait of Mazeppa, painted from life, has 
peen discovered at Kief, in Southern Russia, 
and is being engraved by the Russian acade- 
mician, Dementery Kowkosky. It will sur- 
rise nearly everyone who hears that Mazeppa 
was areal living man, who could sit for his 
portrait—he seems so like a purely mythical 
being, like Bellerophon, or like one of the 
Amazons. Yet he was a real man, and cut 
quite a figure in his part of the world some 200 
years ago. . 

John Stephanovitch Mazeppa was a Cossack, 
who made successful war upon the savage Tar- 
tars who desolated Southern Russia, driving 
them back to the Caspian. This so recom- 


HINT | 
| 


i 
iE 
ht Il 


nended him to Peter the Great that he invited 
the Cossack to his court and covered him with | 
honors and gifts. But when Peter sent him 
against the invading Swedes, under Charles 
XIL, he betrayed the Russians and went over, 
with his followers, to the enemy. 

Peter defeated them both and drove them | 
both into Turkish territory, where, fearing to 
fall into the hands of his former relentless 
master, Mazeppa killed himself. He had be- 
fore this hidden all the treasures which he had 
amassed in his wars and through gifts from 
those he had served, in caverns in the hills 
around Kief. The portrait now discovered was 
probably hidden at this time. 

The incident by which alone we know him | 
actually did occur. He was by hirtha Cossack, 
but when very young he was sent to serve as 
& page in the court of the Polish jKing. ‘There 
his beauty and bravery won him great favor, 
especially with the ladies. With one of them, 
the wife of a certain noble, he was suspected of 


too great friendliness, and the jealous husband, 
in revenge, ordered him to be bound naked to 
the back of a wild horse that had never been 
ridden. The horse was a tartar from the 
back to his native country, with the unwilling 
rider bound to his back. The Cossacks rescued 
the unhappy youth when nearly dead from ex- 
haustion, and he grew up among them, remark- 
able for strength and bravery. Byron got his 
story out of Voltaire’s Life of Charles XII, 
and worked it up into his dashing and attrac- 
tive poem. 

A story so dramatic was at once seized upon 
for adaptation to the stage, and it was pre- 
sented as early as 1725 by an Englishman 
named Hunter. He was also a very handsome 
man and made a great stir in London. 

The picture of Mazeppa bound to the horse’s 





| turers get their actions recorded by a historian 


back, which everybody knows so well, was 
painted by Horace Vernet, one of the greatest 


of French artists. Vernet, of course, got his 
inspiration from Byron, to whom we all owe 
what knowledge we may have of the brilliant | 
Cossack rider and soldier, 

Mazeppa’s real motives for betraying Peter 
are not certainly known. The Poles, who look | 
upon him as a hero, always have maintained 
that he had in view the welfare of the Polish 
nation, and they point to the fact that he stip- 


| ulated with the Swedish king for the indepen- | 


dence of Poland. 


If this be the truth it gives a certain dignity 
to the act, but the Russian story runs more in 
accord with what otherwise is known of him. | 


| They say he was led to go over to the enemy by | 
| the blandishments of a certain Polish princess. | 


This would better correspond with the rest of 
his adventurous career, 


Few men, however, who are simply adven- 


like Voltaire, and celebrated by a poet like 


Steppes, and when loosed he rushed madly | 


_ TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Byron, and painted by a master like Vernet, 
and get to be known by all school boys who speak 


| the English language, and all this, not from 


any act of doing, but one of suffering merely. 
A better man might find it disagreeable to be | 
personated before the public by some of the 
persons who have represented Mazeppa in this | 


1 


3 





Every day should have its own work, so that 
all the rooms get thoroughly turned out once a 
fortnight. I may here add that the furniture 
shouid be cleaned ,with polish at least three 


times a year; the kitchen and hall being so | 


constantly used, require cleaning every week. 


The mistress, I think, should assist her ser- | 


city in recent times. 





The Household. 





to hear how I manage mine. 


bath-room, kitchen, and scullery. 





Tl 
| 


T 
m1 


i 


I have come to the conclusion that it is much 
better to have a good breakfast of, say, fried 


As housekeepers beginning in asmall way 
may experience some difficulty in arranging 
the work of the house, it may be a help to them | 
My house con- 
sists of three sitting-rooms, four-bed-rooms, 
We break- 
fast at eight o'clock, lunch at half-past one, and 
| dine at seven o'clock. 

Some people think it is less trouble and 
cheaper to dine early and have a meat tea, but | be done on Wednesday afternoon, Thursday 





bacon and boiled eggs or fish and eggs, varied | 


with cold ham, ham toast (for which I will 
send you a recipe another time) and other little 
breakfast dishes. {t gives one a good start for 
the day, a light lunch of a little cold meat or 
soup, bread and jam or cheese and then a nice 
comfortable little dinner at seven o'clock, the 
servant having her dinner at the same hour. 
By this arrangement the servant has the entire 


| morning for doing her work without being 


taken off it to cook an early dinner. A late 
dinner is, I feel sure, better in every way, 
tea and meat do not go well to- 
gether, the tea often producing sleepless- 
ness. It is a great matter to get all the 
cleaning done before two o’clock, so that the 
kitchen can be tidied up and the servant 
dressed by three o’clock or half-past, the silver 
: cleaned in the afternoon. 


as the 


and tins can be 





| vant as much as possible in little ways, especi- | 


| ally if she is at all house-proud, and likes to 
see everything looking bright and clean. 

People with small means generally have a 
| little washing done at home, such as bed-room 
towels, handkerchiefs, servant’s under-linen, 
toilet-covers, d’oyleys, kitchen towels, flannels, 
stockings, etc. 


quite ready the first thing the following morn- 
ing ; the boiler should be filled and fire laid also 
| on Monday, to prevent delay; the ironing can 


| 
| 


| Howard. 


Tuesday morning is a good day | 
for it, as the articles requiring washing can be | 
| sorted on Monday and put into soak so as to be | 


| she refused them. 


| very necessary to keep the piano and furniture 
in good order, damp being sucha destroyer. I 
find it a good plan to open all the windows in 
the house when there is a nice dry wind. 
HARiIcoT Bean Sovup.—Steep over night a 
| breakfast-cupful of haricot beans, well washed, 
in three pints of white stock (the liquor in 
which mutton, veal, or fowl has been boiled), 
| then boil all together, adding two onions and a 
| little salt, until quite soft enough to pass 
| through a wire sieve. Boil half a pint of sweet 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


milk and add it to the soup before sending to 
table, flavoring with a little chopped parsley, 
cayenne, pounded mace, and grated nutmeg, a 
small piece of lemon rind, and a little butter. 
The yolk of an egg is animprovement. This 
soup should be the consistency of thick cream. 

Fiso Soup.—Take the liquor that a fish has 
been boiled in (boil the fish in as little as pos- 
sible), add to it all the bones and trimmings, a 
few white peppercorns, a little mace, and half 
a dozen Jerusalem artichokes, allow all this to 
simmer for four hours, strain and thicken, 
adding a little cream, a lump of butter, and 
also the yolk of an egg, if liked (two anchovies 
instead of artichokes make the soup like oyster 
soup). 


FisH BALis.—The remains of any cold fish, 
freed from skin and bone, a teacupful of stale 
bread-crumbs, a little finely-chopped suet, a out 
half-a-teaspoonful of finely-chopped parsley, a 
little cayenne and pounded mace, a pinch of 
salt, a little cold sauce left from the day before, 
about a teaspoonful of anchovy sauce; mix 
these ingredients well together, and make into 
balls, roll them in flour, and fry in boiling fat 
a nice light brown. 

Having only one servant I always make such 
little dishes myself in the morning, and have 
them ready for her to cook, as, of course, she 
would not have time to do that kind of thing 
and attend to her other duties as well. 





A Vassar girl says that a gentleman visiting 
at the college, then and now a trustee of Vas- 
sar, once occupied one of the guest chambers, 

| and when he went to bed he left his shoes out- 
side the door as if he were in an hotel. Some of 
the girls who were up at an early hour saw the 
boots, and thought it would be a good joke to 
**do the bootblack act” themselves, They did, 
and when they returned the shoes, they stuck 
in each a handsome bouquet of flowers. The 
trustee was half abashed and altogether sur- 
| prised when he realized how he had been hon- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|ored. Tradition tells his name as that of 
Benson J. Lossing, the historian. 
| 

At a pension in Paris, Mrs. Garfield 


daughter Molly, and 
Mrs. Mason. It ap- 


is stopping with her 
Mrs. Garfield’s sister, 
pears that Mrs. Garfield and her daughter 
came to Paris to be with Mrs. Mason 
during the severe illness of Mrs. Mason's 
daughter. The daughter is engaged to marry 
| her cousin, young Garfield, who is at present 
| studying at Oxford. The Garfields will remain 
| in Paris for several weeks. Mrs. Garfield is 
| described as dressing in very deep mourning 
| and wearing only athin wedding ring on her 
| left hand. Miss Molly Garfield has grown to be 
| atall, blonde girl, pretty, but with a slightly 
| irritable look in her face, or at least, it is de- 
| stitute of all cheerfulness. 


An extremely delicate case came before the 
| justice of the peace at Tulle, in France, the 
| other day. One of the beauties of the town 
| ordered a pair of stays, but as they did not fit 
Thereupon the corsetier 
| brought an action for payment. The judge, 

having heard both sides, rose majesticaliy to 
his feet, and, with a roguish twinkle in his eye, 
prorounced the following gem of a judgment : 


‘*Whereas the point at issue is whether the 
| corset in question does or does not fit ; whereas, 


to settle this question, it would be necessary to 
have the said corset before us, andit has not 
been produced in court; whereas, even if it 


| were produced, it would have to be tried on in 


our presence ; and whereas, even then, to de- 
cide whether it fitted the lady or not, we should 
need special talents and faculties which are not 


within our sphere—for these reasons, we pro 


claim ourselves imcompetent to settle the 
difference, and therefore dismiss the case.” 

A Montreal marriage which has been but 
| slightly noted in the papers yet has in it 
| something of interest, is that of Miss 

Smith, the daughter. or rather the step- 


daughter, of Sir Donald Smith, to Mr. Gerard 
Sir Donald is an immensely rich 


|} man, in fact one of the richest in Canada, and 


| was knighted 


and Friday afternoons being devoted to clean- 
ing silver, tins, etc. 

My custom is to allow my servant out every | 
Sunday till nine o’clock, she has friends near 
with whom she goes to church ; two o'clock is 
our dinner hour on Sunday, tea at five, and 
supper at nine o'clock, I think opportunities | 
ought to be made to allow the servant out dur- | 
ing the week, for health’s sake, especially where 
there is only one, as naturally it must be | 
dull for her, being so much alone; I1 often 
send mine out (when there is time) on errands, | 
in order to let her have a little freshair. I also | 
give her a holiday once a month. | 


In asmall household especially itis a good | 
plan to have an at home day ; Monday is a suit- | 
able day, there being, as a rule, cold meat 
for dinner, so that the servant is free to answer | 
the door and bringin tea, etc. ; the drawing 
room fire could be always lit on that day in | 
winter, which will air the room, and this is | 


| indeed a 


for the services, and 
patronage he gave in establishing the Canada 
Pacific railroad. His people are of the plainest 
stock, and his energy and millions have made 
his success in life. Last year Miss Smith be- 
came engaged, it is said, to a son of the late 
Lord Iddesleigh, one uf whose younger sons, by 
the way, Hon. Oliver Northcote, is well-known 
here as the son-in-law of the Hon, Hamilton 
Fish, The sprig of nobility who was willing to 
connect himself with the plain family of Smith 
was dissatisfied with the settlements which 
the worthy Sir Donald proposed making upon 
the bride, and deeming the price not high 


money 


| enough to pay for the son of ‘an earl, he calmly 


retired from the contemplated alliance. Miss 
Smith, who is anything but pretty, and is 
remarkably plain-looking girl, is 
apparently contented with smaller game, and 
Mr. Gerard Howard, who is her junior by ten 
years, and considered « fortune hunter, is to 


have a bride with $2,000,000. 
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FIRST HALF OF THE TWO-PART STORY. 


GOOD FAITH. 





| know you meant to go away so soon.’ said to his wife oneevening. ‘I think it ought | tle as he cared about affairs of the heart, anq Ligh 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. | ‘“T have to go through a course of gunnery | to be put a stop to before it goes too far.” when he found that he had made a favorabje my ow 

| instruction.” Bob explained; and he might Mrs. Preston, who was fat, good-natured, and |.impression upon this well-dowered maiden, r11e85, 

“After all, the world is not an unpleas- have added that he was not under orders to | constitutionally averse to taking trouble, | imagined that all the rest would be plain saij: elsew! 

ant place. A man has his worries and join for another week, and that his hasty exit | sighed, and asked whether it mattered much. | ing. For opposition on the part of the Preston turn } 
bothers, and if he expects to live from had only been decided upon within the last ten | ** Violet would never think of marrying him,” | family he was prepared; but Miss Ripley wag cane 
Sunday morning to Saturday night with- minutes, Being of an unsuspecting tempera- | ‘she declared contidentiy. ‘‘An ugly little snub- | of age, and opposition which can be supported to the 


out anv rubs, he must be a fool. Buta 


tainly did not agree in tone with those for 
which be was in the habit of charging six- 
and-eightpence, He did not, however, 


give utterance to it in his office, but in the 
eee tra pied salle: nvrag tows pate read family prayers and had gone tosee that all | from any abstract love of justice. well-furnished room in the rambling old farm. The § 
would, five good miles away from parch- the doors and windows were securely fastenea * Pooh!” returned her lord and master: jouse that he had inherited from his father ward ¢ 


ments and japanned boxes; andthe hour 
was half-past eight ona still June evening 
and the nightingales were singing and the 
roses were in bloom, and a decanter of 
Chatean-Margaux stood on the little 
table at his elbow, and, best of all, he was 
alone, so that he could talk any nonsense 
that he pleased without danger of contra- 


will be our last evening together. I’m off to 
Portsmouth to-morrow.” 

If he thought that this announcement would 
call forth any expression of regret or surprise 
from his con: panion, he was disappointed. She 
only turned and began to move in the direction 
of the house, saying carelessly, ‘Oh, I didn’t 


ment. he had allowed himself to fall in love 
with his cousin without wondering why they 


was only because he really thought ill of the 
man and believed himself to be above any ig- 
noble motives of jealousy. . 

That same evening. after Mr. Preston had 


a duty which he could never be persuaded to 
delegate to any one else— Bob briefly com. 
municated his intentions to his mother. who 
threw up her hands in consternation and ex- 
claimed, ““I know what it is! Violet has 
refused you.” 

**T assure you she has done nothing of the 
sort, mother,’ replied the young man, with his 





she now saw fit to do. She never made any 
secret of the manner in which her time was 
spent, and thus Mr. Preston, though not 
seriously alarmed, began to grow a little un- 
easy. 

**T don’t like this intimacy that has sprung 
up between Violet and young Lightfoot.” he 


nosed man like that! ‘What could she possibly 


see in him?” 


her money.” 


* Perhaps he may not be so—so unprincipled | 
as you think,” suggested Mrs. Preston, more 


witha view to getting to bed in peace than 


‘like father likeson. IL suppose you know that 
his father was warned off Newmarket heath.” 

* You don’t tell me so ! 
have trespassed unintentionally. I am sure I 
myself——” 


** Nonsense !” interrupted Mr. Preston ; ‘‘you 


don’t understand. Iam speaking of a penalty 
inflicted by the stewards of the Jockey Club.” 


But perhaps he may | 


hitherto somewhat vague, took definite form 
Miss Ripley was personally agreeable to him: 
| her fortune as a matter of course, was gtjjj 
more so; and what was most agreeable of all 
| vas that the acquisition of both seemed like] 

| co cost but little trouble. As sharp as a need). 
| in matters of material interest, he knew as lit. 
| 


only by moral force was, in his eyes, scarcely 
worth taking into account. 


little patience pulls one through, and 
when all’s said and done, there are more | should have been so much left alone. The al-| “Ido not consider him an ugly man myself,” | Had Lightfoot been able to overhear the des. Viole 
good days than bad ones.” | most simultaneous discovery of his parents’ de- | replied Mr, Preston impartially; “though I | eription of his person and presumed character uninte 
! It was Mr. Preston, senior partner in | signs and the girl's own evident predilection | will go so far as to say that he has a rascally | which was keeping Mrs. Preston from her bed to mak 
the well-known firm of Preston & Preston, for another suitor had convinced him that the | countenance. However, I have no sort of fear | at eleven o'clock at night, he would probably He 
solicitors of Westhampton, who express sooner he withdrew the better it would be for | of Violet's falling in love with him. I am as | have been more amused than offendéd ; but if ning,” | 
ed this opinion, which came a little oddly | his peace, and if he had adopted the unwise | sure that she will not do that as T am that he | 9n the other hand, Mr. Preston could have read be abst 
from the lips of an old lawver, and cer- | course of cautioning her against that suitor, it | will do his utmost to get possession of her and | the thoughts which were passing through know V 


Lightfoot's mind at that same hour, he would 
most undoubtedly have been more offended 
than amused. The young man was sitting jn 
the snuggery which was the only tolerably 


With his hands thrust into his trousers’ pock. 
ets and his legs stretched out before him, he 
was meditating, and the current of hiS reflec. 
tions rah somewhat on this wise: 

‘“*T wonder how the deuce that old lawyer 
managed to get such a good business. Not by 
brains, that’s very certain. Of course he wants 
to keep the girl's money, and small blame to 
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diction. He had, it is true, some special nose rather inthe air, °° Violet has not refused ** What for?” inquired Mrs, Preston, stifling | him!—so should I, Only I don't think I should the on 
reasons for optimism at the moment ; me, because [I have not proposed to her. No | a yawn. | be quite such a goose as to play my hand in tise arrived 
but even in default of these he might | doubt.she would refuse me if I gave her the “*Well, for—for dishonorable couduct in con- | open way that he does. I don't think I should only on 
have been excused for thinking well of a chance ; but I am not going to give her the | nection with racing. It would take too long to | be rude toa man in my own house because | tion—tl 


world which had brought him nothing 
but prosperity. He had succeeded early 
in life to an excellent business, which by 
industry and integrity he had converted 
into a yet more excellent one; he had mar 
rieda worthy woman, who had not only 





chance.” 

* Dear, dear!” sighed Mrs. Preston ; ‘‘ this is 
most unfortunate; we all thought— 

“Yes, I know you did,” interrupted her son ; 
‘‘and you were all mistaken. I’m very sorry ; 
but I can’t help it.” 


‘“* Your father will be terribly vexed,” mur- | 


explain fully, and I see that youare not attend- 
ing. This much I can tell you about Lightfoot, 
senior, that he lived and died a disgraced man: 
and of course his son inherits a share of his 
disgrace. Rightly or wrongly, it always is so. 
Besides, any one can tell at a glance what sort 
of character this young fellow is. When I see 


suspected my niece of having taken a fancy to 
him, It was bad form in the first place, and it 
was unnaturally stupid in the second. If she 
hadn't liked me before, she would have begun 
to like me then; and as for our young naval 
friend, I doubt whether he ever had much of a 
chance.” He rose and took a turn or two up 


never given him the faintest cause to 

complain of her, but had __ provided ; mured the old lady. aman wearing ridiculously tight trousers and | and down the room; then resumed his seat 

him with an eldest son and partner — | Bob said he couldn't help that either, and to | a white scarf, like a groom's, with a big horse- | and his soliloquy. ‘I suppose I shall have to 
Eos eponroachahle spits ¢ i. “. , Toe G eR > . Dp hepry "re OAT cae an didaeetmt ent van t » wife ton 2 i a “wa * | . ‘ . 

of irreproachable merit; and now in_ his ) IN THE GARDEN OF HIS PRETTY HOUSE AT | avoid further discussion went to bed. shoe pin in it, I know what to think of him, It | get the old fool's consent, though. It isn't 


old age he was at liberty, if it so pleased him, | LING WOULD.” 
to twirl his thumbs, drink his claret, and bud 
his roses, procul negotiis. 

But it isa part of human nature to demand 
cares, and to create them if they will not come 
unbidden. Mr. Preston, with plenty of money, 
with a sufficiency of occupation. with an at- 
tached and well-conducted family, and with 
robust health, had contrived to treat himself to 
the additional luxury of a standing anxiety in 
the person of his niece, Miss Violet Ripley, 
and her fortune. Neither the one nor the other 
should have disturbed him much, seeing that 
Miss Ripley, who was his ward as well as his 
niece, had always shown herself quite a model 
young lady, and that a good round sum of 
money, becoming rounder year by year while 
waiting to be spent, cannot be counted among 
the evil things of life. But every medal has its 
reverse, and if a man be but determined to vex 
himself, he will generally carry out his purpose 
in this way or in that. 


would claim it in all. 
is why you should think that you have a right 
to object in any case.” 

“You don’t put things fairly, Vi. I told you 
I was sorry to see you encouraging that man 
Lightfoot, and I gave you my reasons for being 
sorry.” 

“Such convincing reasons! You happen to 
dislike bim personally, and his father got into 
some scrape or other some time before the 
flood! And I don't like to be accused of ‘en- 
couraging people’; I think it a very impertinent 
expression.” 

“If dancing four times running with the 
same partner isnt encouragement, I don’t 
know what is,” returned the young man dog- 
gedly. 

A smile broke out upon Miss Ripley’s lips. 
“T think I remember somebody else with whom 
I danced more than four times that same even- 





Mr. Preston’s vexation did not, however, 


‘ | prove to be so great as his wife had antici- 
What I[ can’t make out | 


pated. His natural shrewdness and life-long 
experience had gifted him with a tolerable 
clear insight into human character, and he 
thought he knew very well why his son 





was hurrying away without apparent cause, | 


and why Miss 
stained from expressing any regret at his 
retreat. When one is young one has high- 
flown ideas. If one is a poor licutenant in the 
navy, one shrinks from deciaring one’s love to 
an heiress; if, on the other hand, one is a 


| modest and properly brought-up young woman, 


one cannot properly bring oneself to speak the 
word. ‘The old gentleman was not ill-pleased 
that his son should disp'ay a delicacy which he 
felt to have been somewhat lacking in himself, 
and expressed his conviction to Mrs. Preston 
that it would all come right inthe end, ‘My 
dear,” said he, “they are ridicutously in love 
with each other. Any fool could see that with 


Ripley so ostentatiously ab-.| 


is notorious that he has no money; yet he is 
without a profession, and I understand that 
he hunts three days a week during the winter. 
Obviously, therefore, he must either be a knave 
or a fool, and for my part I don’t think he is a 
fool.” 


II. 


The worthy solicitor’s conclusion, being based 
upon false premises, was only in part correct. 
Mr. Lightfoot, though not a rich man, was by 
no means destitute. and perhaps it may have 
been in some measure owing to this circum- 
stance that he had pever done anything to 
earn the epithet of knave. That he was very 
far indeed from being a fool was the opinion of 
all who knew him, and of the only person who 
knew him intimately—namely himself. Many 
a man is described as being no one’s enemy but 
his own; of Mr. Lightfoot it might be truly 
said that he was no one’s friend but his own, 
The son of a sporting gentleman farmer, whose 





essential, but it would look better—a great deal 
better; and looks, after all, are of importance, 
I must think it over as soon as I have got her 
consent. Could I do it at the races to morrow, 
forinstance? [t would be doubtful policy to 
put off too long; still I believe women don’t 
like to be too hurried—ladies, at least.” He 
smiled as he recalled certain bygone conquests 
which had not required much manceuvring on 
his part; but the smile left his features abruptly 
and was succeeded by an anxious frown. “| 
do hope,” he muttered, ‘‘that I’m not going to 
perpetrate the absurdity of falling in Jove 
| with this girl! I certainly have a feeling 

about her that I never had about any one 

before ; but hang it, that’s not love, surely! 

It’s—it’s respect, or something of that sort-a 

very proper feeling to have towards one’s wife, 

AGE FOC. i... James Lightfoot, my good friend, 

you must mind what you’re about; you're let- 
| ting your animal instincts get the better of you, 
Would you marry 








sir. Come; I'll test you. 


Violet Ripley, as a pretty little orphan, | ing,” she remarked quietly. haif an eye.” Mi : : ; 

; . : Fa eet : ‘an . aie : - aes ye. iss Ripley if she hadn't 

amply provided for, had not originally present- * That was a different thing altogether. You Acquiescence in human folly and contraricty | ‘ hun a. A a year of 

ed herself to her guardian in the light of an | might dance fourteen times with me and it | must, nevertheless, have its limits, and Mr. | her own? Not you!” He 

incumbrance or a trouble. Mayfield was agood- | would mean nothing. Nobody knows that bet- | Preston conceived that these had been exceed- | lau ghe d a little and 
| ‘ é 


ter than I do.” 

“Oh! Still, [don’t.see what right you have 
to reproach me for dancing any number of 
times with another partner.” 


sized house, and a little girl to grow up among 
his own three sons, to soften their manners 
and not suffer them to become wild, was what 
no judicious parent could object to. It was 





en 








ed when his niece returned from her morning 
ride, a day or two after Bob's departure, bring 
ing Mr. Lightfoot with her, and when she in- 
vited that gentleman to remain to luncheon. 








drew a breath of relief. “I 
see how it is. She's a hand- 
some girl, and I've been play- 
ing a part till 've come almost 


¢ 


/ 


t 
ry 





when the little girl developed into a big girl, * ‘The right of your nearest male relative pre- The man, being in the house, could not very to believe in it, that’s all, If ONT 
and her fortune, growing quietly with her | sent on the occasion. I don’t consider myself | well be turned out of it, bat he received a very | there is a spice of reality i 
growth, had reached the imposing total of | entitled to any other.” cold welcome, and no sooner had he gone away it, wl ty so = ail the ates 
£40,000, that Mr. Preston began to see breakers Perhaps this was not the answer which the | than Miss Ripley was taken to task witha | e bid te ta % lo a x nt ; tion. 
ahead. Noone had ever accused this upright | young lady expected. At all events it did not | severity to which she wes not accustomed. | : » aoe Seal —— - had pr 
gentleman and conscientious legal adviser of | seem to please her. She frowned and turned ‘““My dear girl,” said her uncle gravely, ‘ you | "ean od by this comfort them | 
greed, and indeed Mrs. Preston was wont to | away with an impatient movement, saying, | know, without my telling you, that all your | : spree Hngy Mr. ean sorry 
repeat to all who would listen to her that her | ** Uncle William is quite capable of taking care | friends are our friends, and that we are only too | — as = foe 't ; bel ro i candot 
husband was the best of men; yet, since even | of me, I think.” happy to see them here. But chance acquaint- } ae - — nee 7" = the a mae ies 
the best of men is not perfect, it may be ad- ‘I dare say he is, but he can’t very well take | ances are. asa rule, to be avoided ; and Lam | ieee ¥ Oey niche anf “ es. gently 
mitted that he had the one small failing of | care of you in his absence, and it was only | convinced that if you knew as much of this | Sete . ~ P ; a Shetuaced ter to 
being a little too fond of money. Forhisniece’s | because he was absent from the ball that I | man Lightfoot as I do, you would never have | = 7y tit al —" —" think 
personality, which he had carefully nursed | took the liberty of warning you against that | dreamt of asking him to cross my threshold.” | ee ee tempt 
during so many years, he had acquired a quasi- | fertune-hunting fellow.” ** What do you know of him, Uncle William?” | pe cay 
paternal atlection, and it went to his heart to ‘“How do you know that he is a fortune- | asked Violet, who perhaps suspected the truth, | III. man, 
think that, sooner or later, those self-propa- hunter? I don’t believe he is anything of the | thar her uncle knew very little indecd about Mr. a > * Be 
gating guineas would have to be handed over | sort. I wish, Bob, you would sometimes allow | Lighttoot. \ Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Pres frank] 
to his niece’s husband. me to forget that I have a fortune to be **T cannot enter into such matters with young 7] ton were in the habit of at The 
The firs’ time that he conceived the notion of hunted! I wish with all my heart that I had | Jadies. You must take my word for itthathe |! tending the annual Wes! exact] 
keeping them in the family he experienced a no fortune!” | is a—an undesirable person.” | a hampton race meeting. Ir tion ¥ 
certain sensation of shame; but upon further * Yet £40,000 are not to be despised,” re-| ‘But everybody knows him,” persisted the | 2 their young days racing had in aw 
reflection he asked himself ‘ Why not?” He | marked the young man, with a grave smile. | girl; for she had not been trained to habits of | - been held to be a pastime re differ 
was not going to coerce anybody ; he would not “IT don’t despise the money, though I don’t | unquestioning obedience. And then she ran off served for the aristocratic and especi 
even take upon him to offer advice ; he would | think I care about it much. What I do despise | a list of the county magnates at whose houses the disreputable, and now tense 
merely make a suggestion. And so, when is the absurd importance that some people | she had met the undesirable one. | that they were old they felt cheek 
Violet was nineteen and his eldest son Thomas | seem to attach to it—you, for instance.” ' “T confess that you surprise me,” answered? | no inclination to diverge from oT) 
had reached the age of eight-and-twenty, he ‘*Forty thousand pounds at 45 per cent. is| Mr. Preston, ‘‘ but the difficulty remains the | the traditions of middle-class ° been 
pointed ont to the latter that, with £40,009 ly- | £1,800 a year,” remarked Bob, imperturbably. | same. Persons of rank and position may, i° respectability. Miss Ripley, perfec 
ing, so to speak, at one’s feet, one need not be | “It is not a colossal income, but IT don’t mind | their tastes incline them that way, know dis. | however, was free to do as tried 
at the pains of scouring the county in search | admitting that I think it a comfortable one— | reputable people without losing caste, we have her friends did, and on the ing ar 
of a wife. But Thomas, it appeared, had | and so, no doubt, does Mr. Lightfoot.” | not the same privilege. We are compelled to | morning to which this brie! what 
already scoured the county, had found the wife ‘** At any rate he has not told me so,” retorted | be circumspect, and for myself, I must say em- sketch of a part of her life were 
that suited him, and therefore there was no | the girl. She added rather detiantly : ‘He is | phatically that I disapprove of Mr. Lightfout, | has brought us, she might whon 
more to be said. Mr. Presion sighed, swal- | very kind and pleasant, and he dances remark- | and that I should have preferred to decline his | have been seen on the top of a ing al 
lowed his disappointment, and welcomed his | ably well, and when I know him better | acquaintance, had I been allowed any choice in | drag near the winning post, es 
daughter-in-law kindly, Afterall, he thought, | I dare say I shall find out that he has other | the matter.” “OF COURSE HE WANTS 10 KEEP THE GIRL’S MONEY.” looking in the os ag oe Riple 
Thomas, who was already comfortably off, had | good qualities. If he considers £1.800 ayeara} After that, Violet could only apologize and and spirits, and delightiny Lig 
less need to marry an heiress than William, | comfortable income, he is only like you and | promise that the offence should not be repeated, | career as an owner of race horses had been | the eyes of the passers-by with herfresh beauty elane 
who had been for some years a subaltern in a | the rest of the world, it appears.” This she did with a very good grace; but when | brilliant but brief, James Lightfoot has learnt , The eyes of Mr. Lightfoot, who happened to it isn 
marching regiment. Then came disappoint- “Oh yes,” replied Bob calmly. ‘Perhaps, if | it was suggested to her that she also should | very early in life to view men and things with | be one of these, glistened when he caught sig! sigh. 
ment the second, William wanted to see the | there is any difference between us, it is that I} refuse to have anything further to say to Mr. | a cynicism which was perhaps the more sincere | of her ; but he only bowed and walked on. HH: ara 
world—didn’t want to marry Violet—didn’t | might consider a certain price too high a one to | Lightfoot, she pointed out, reasonably enough, for being seldom or never verbally expressed. | Was a man who never neglected details, and In 
think he wanted to marry at all, and cut all | pay even for £1,800 a year, whereas I don't | that it would be impossible for her to ask a | H@ had passed through bad times and good | he preferred being brought back to luncheon taink 
argument short by changing into a corps which | think that he would. But of course I may be | friend to luncheon one day and cut him dead | times, and had quietly studied the causes which | by the owner of the drag, with whom. he was Miss 
was under orders for India. This was rather | wronging him.” | the next without assigning some reason for | had led to each. He had seen his father—a jolly, | acquainted, to climbing up upon it without a and 
serious. At the timeof William’s departure | The words were somewhat ambiguous, but; such unusual behavior. Adequate reasons not | good-tempered fellow with a red face and a | direct invitation. He accomplished his pur been 
Violet was within a few months of completing | he really did not think that she could mis-| being forthcoming upon the spur of the mo- | loud voice—smiled upon by the aristocracy of | pose by-and-bye without any difficulty; for hem 
her twenty-first year; without being precisely | understand them. According to his ideas— | ment, the incident ended there, and the | the turf, treated with the utmost respect by his | upon a race course his company was always quiet 
a beauty, she had more than the average | which may or may not be absurd—a naval | acquaintance which Mr, Preston had declined | neighbors, and admired by the general public ; | sought with that extra cordiality which even terpr 
share of kood looks, and if Mr. Preston had not | lieutenant, with nothing except his pay and | was pursued by his niece with that increased | and he had seen the same man ostracized, | the least avaricious of men cannot but show onel 
had a third string to his bow he would have | the allowance made him by his tather, would ! interest which is the common result of opposi- | despised, and itisulted for having committed | towards those whose advice may put them in won. 
been inconsolable. His head gardener and | be parting with no less a treasure than his self- | tion. | an offence which persons of higher rank had the way of making a little money. He himself sa 
factotum was in the habit, when contemplating | respect by proposing marriage to a young lady Miss Ripley had a large circle of friends, and | committed—or, at all events, have been said to | Was quite aware of this circumstance, ae furtl 
acertain field which produced nothing but the | of independent fortune; and no o:e, surely, | many opportuniiies of widening it which were | have committed—with impunity. These and | careful to pay for his luncheon WHS 6 0% gud! eral 
worst kind of hay, of saying solemnly: | would be so insane as to say or think that the | not open tothe elderly couple with whom she | other observations of the ways of the world had | cious hints distributed among his entertainers. thun 
Hashes to hashes and dust to dust! If the | ownership of £1,800 a vear would be dearly | lived. She could easily, if she were so minded, | led him to form an opinion of human nature at | If he indulged himself with an occasional touch doze 
‘osses won't eat it, the cows must.” This con purchased if coupled with that of so supremely meet Mr. Lihtfoot five or six times a week large which occasional study of his own was in | of irony at their expense, he only did so be were 
solatory distich reassured Mr, Preston. ‘*My | lovely and charming a creatare as Miss Ripley. | without departing much from her ordinary | every way calculated to contirm. When he was | cause he knew that there was not. ene ‘slightent tT 
dear, she will make an admirable wife for | Yet such was the perverse construction which | habits, and as a matter of fact this was what | left an orphan, he dispassionately took stock of | fear of their detecting it. To Miss Ripley he “Tf 
Bob,” he said to Mrs. Preston, who agreed with | she was pleased ; his position and possessions, and found the | Showed no marked attention, and it was not “6 
him-~—as indeed she always agreed with him. to put upon his latter, upon the whole, more satisfactory than | until she casually mentioned that she had matt 
And Bob, a young lieutenant in the navy, | language. | the former. He was the owner of a moderate never yet seen a start that he perceived his who 
fulfilled expectations. Returning, bearded and **Youare more fortune, he was fairly well educated, and the | opportunity, and sprang at it before any one exce 
bronzed, from a long spell of foreign service, he | frank than flat- glass before which he shaved himself in the | else could anticipate him. shou 
not only fell over head and ears in love with tering,” she re- | morning reflected a square, dark counten- “Te you would allow me to pilot you through star 
his cousin, but had the good fortune—or so, at | marked. ‘“ Per- ance which could not be ealled unpleasing. | the crowd,” he said, ‘*we might easily see the Li 
least, his parents flattered themselves—to | haps I ought to In addition, he had a thorough knowledge | horses get off for the next race, and be back tion 
secure her affection in return. For six weeks | be thankful that | and love of horses, and a profound contempt | 4gain before the finish.’ hear 
the young people had been together from morn- | there are some | alike for the intel ect and morals of his fellow | ‘*Thank you. Mr. Lightfoot,” answered over 
ing tonight. Together they had ridden, driven | people’ in’ the | men. ‘To set against these advantages there | Violet; ‘“‘I should like it of all things.” And cree 
and danced ; together they were accustomed to world who was his lack of social standing. ‘This he now presently the pair were wending their way,side ed. 
wander about the garden after dinner, while | wouldn’t mind | determined to acquire, and evidently did ac- | by side, through as noisy and crowded a soli pipe 
their seniors dozed placidly. and together there | incurring the | quire. The squires of the neighborhood, less | tude as the most diffident lover could have de und 
seemed every reason to hope that they would | penalty. I had rigid than Mr. Preston, did not mould their | sired. plae 
spend the remainder of their lives. Thus it | noidea that you | conduct upon the lines of the bitter old Mosaic | Diftidence was not among Mr. Lightfoot’s blaz 
came to pass that Mr. Preston, sipping his | were so very | dispensation, and saw no reasons why a modest, | defects, but he was far from feeling at his ease smo 
claret in the twilight, pronounced the world to | fond of money.’ unassuming young fellow like Lightfoot, who | now. He had almost made up his mind before chal 
be a pleasant place, Poe [| “Ii--fond: of | rode straight to hounds and was exceedingly | starting that he would propose that day ; yet fair 
If he could have transported himself to a} money? What obliging and useful in matters connected with | somehow the decisive moment scemed to have not 
spot some two hundred yards away from the | do you mean?” | the purchase or sale of hunters, should be | come upon him unexpectedly, and he was con- wit: 
arm chair in which he was reposing, and if he Well, you | treated as an outcast because he had had the | scious of a recurrence of that singular sensation Vio 
could have overheard the dialogue that was | seem to think | misfortune to have a scamp for a father. By | which he had attributed, the night before, to the 
being carried on there, it is quite possible that yourself quite | degrees, therefore, they allowed him to become | respect to the lady of his choice. Absorbed in war 
he might have moditied his opinion, For, lean- | extraordinarily | acquainted with their wives and daughters, and | his own thoughts, he scarcely beard what his the 
ing over the iron fence which separated the | self-denying be- | if, in order to achieve this end, he had to part | companion was saying, and turned round with whi 
garden from the park, was a slim, dark-haired | cause there are | with some valuable animals at a less price than | a start at last when he realized that a question Lig 
ady whose blue eyes were flashing wrathfully, | certain condi- | they had cost him, he did not consider the money | was being addressed to him. wri 
while the countenance of her companion, a/tions upon | thussacrificedasthrownaway. Bythewivesand | “I beg your pardon!—you were asking had 
good-looking young fellow with a close-cut! which you | daughters he was tolerated rather than liked; | whether I went to all the great races, Yes; 1 in 
brown beard, wore an expression of gloomy | wouldn't accept | which was a subject of regret to him, because | don’t miss many meetings, great or small, You frig 
displeasure. Any casual observer who had | it. Asa general | his intenfion was to render his footing more | see,” he added ir. aslightly apologetic tone, ‘I sen 
come upon them suddenly would have feit, no | rule, that much sure by marrying one of the danghters. | haven’t a large number of interests in life, and sta 
doubt, that he was looking on at a lovers’ | %s taken for Women, as a rule, are at first attracted by a} I can't boast of much talent or knowledge, ex: litt 
quarrel, As such, however, it was not con-| granted. But | cold and reserved manner; but when they have : cept as regards horseflesh. That I do know she 
sidered by the principals. , | perhaps we had | tried to break it down in vain, they instinct- | something about ; and a good race well ridden kee 
“IT don't quite understand what you mean,” | better drop the ively assume an attitude of antagonism; and | isa finer sight to look at than any one who dis 
the girl was saying with considerable dignity, | subject; it isn’t | so Lightfoot, upon whom a certain reserve was | only sees a horse galloping and a man on his exe 
by speaking to me like this- worth quarrel- | imposed by his blank indifference to everything | back can understand,” : 5 sor 
Oh,” broke in the other, “I only mean what | ling over,” 7 under the sun except his own prospects, did “Yes; no doubt. You are like the artists wa 
I say. Nothing more, nothing less. ‘** No, Violet, | not make much headway with the ladies. They | who go into ecstacies over old pictures which hy: 
““And what yon say is that I am never to/ answered the asked him to dinner, however, and the men ; only strike ordinary mortals as being singular: an 
speak to any man without having first obtained | young man | thought him a very decent sort of a fellow. ly unlike anything in nature. And then, 
your gracious permission. - | rather sadly ; | To the patient all things come, and to Mr. | suppose.” pursued Miss Ripley _tentatively- 
* I don’t remember saying that. _ | don’t want to | Lightfoot came, in the fulness of time, a piece | for she was curious to discover whether current J 
“Ir comes to the same thing. If you claim | quarrel with you : ; : of good fortune in the shape of an introduction | reports as to Mr. Lightfoot’s manner of living ho 
the right to object in one case I suppose you ! especiallyasthis ‘I TOLD YOU I WAS SORRY TO SEE YOU ENCOURAGING THAT MAN LIGHTFOOT.” | to Miss Ripley. From that day his plans, | were wellfounded or not-—-*‘ I suppose you have vei 
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oo 
the satisfaction of carrying away a nice little 
sum from each of these meetings.” ; 

Well, no; I haven't that satisfaction. I 

sver bet.” 

* Never bet!” repeated Violet, with raised 
eyebrows. * And yet you always seem to know 
what horse will win,” | r 

Lightfoot smiled. ‘‘Not always. Here in 
my own_ county I can form a pretty shrewd 
viess, of course, but I don't set up for a prophet 
elsewhere, and even here, as I told you, I don’t 
turn my knowledge to account, The fact is 
__” He paused for a moment, looking down 
to the ground, then resumed rather hurriedly : 
“Perhaps you may have heard— that is, you 
must have heard—about my poor father. : 

Violet reddened and murmured something 
unintelligible; for indeed it was not easy 
to make any articulate response, ; 

‘He was more sinned against than sin- 
ning,” the young man wert on ; * still it would 
be absurd to pretend that he was b'ameless. I 
know what his temptations were, and I know 
what mine might easily be ; so, fond as I am of 
racing, I have never owned aracer, and as for 
petting, I gave that up years ago, when I found 
what it might lead me to. 

The statement was not quite so straightfor- 
ward as it appeared to be. Mr. Lightfoot, it 
was true, had so far taken to heart the lesson 
taught by his father’s misfortunes that he had 
determined never even to run a plater; but his 
reason for so determining was most likely iden- 
tical with his reason for eschewing betting ; 
and that was a somewhat remarkable one. He 
had convinced himself that backing horses 
could not be made to pay. As he is probably 
the only experienced backer who has ever 
arrived at this conclusion—or, at all events, the 
only one who has had the courage of his convic- 
tion—the circumstance seems to deserve men- 


i age 





TOP OF A DRAG 


POST.” 


NEAR THE WINNING 


“ON THE 


tion. Upon the present occasion his words 
had precisely the effect which he had intended 
them to have. Miss Ripley was not only very 
sorry for him, but admired his courage and 
candor. 

‘I dare say you are quite right,” she said, 
gently, after a short pause ; ‘‘it is always bet- 
ter to be upon the safe side. Only I don't 
think you need have been much afraid of 
temptation.” 

**Why do you say that?” asked the young 
man, eagerly. 

* Because,” 
frankly to his, **I am sure you are honest.” 

The compliment was not, perhaps, expressed 
exactly in the form whicit a little more retlec- 
tion would have suggested ; for, after all, it is 
in awkward thing to congratulate a man upon 
differing from his father with regard to that 
especial virtue, but such as it was it gave in- 


she answered, raising her eyes 


tense satisfaction to Lightfoot, whose pale 
cheeks flushed with pleasure. 
**T won’t contradict you,” he said. ‘It has 


been the one aim and object of my life to be 
perfectly straight in all my dealings. 1 have 
tried never to give any manu an excuse for turn- 
ing around upon me and saying, ‘I didn’t know 
what you were driving at.” “I should like, if it 
were possible, always to let every one with 
whom I have todo know just what I am driv- 
ing at.” 

‘Why should that not be possible?” Miss 
Ripley asked. 

Lightfoot did not answer for a moment, but 
elanced at her in a peculiar manner. ‘* Well, 
it isn’t always possible,” he said at last, with a 
sigh, Sometimes one hasn't the necessary 

urage. 

In this instance, nevertheless, he had cer 
tainly shown the courage which he disclaimed. 
Miss Ripley perfectly understood his meaning, 
ind he saw that she understood it. Had he 
been more experienced in the ways of women, 
he might have thought her composure a dis- 
quieting omen; but as a matter of fact, he in- 
terpreted it in quite the opposite sense, and 
oncluded with exultation that the victory was 
won, 

‘** Miss Ripley,” he began gravely, but got no 
further; for at that moment there arose a gen- 
eral shout of ‘*They’re off!” Then came a 
thundering sound upon the turf, and half-a- 
dozen brightly colored jackets flashed past and 
were gone, 

‘**Dear me!” exclaimed Lightfoot penitently, 
“TI forgot all about the start.” 

* So did I,” answered Violet ; ‘‘ but it doesn’t 
matter, 
whom you spoke of, who see nothing in a race 
except a number of horses galloping, and I 
shouldn’t have known whether it was a good 
start or a bad one. Shall we go back now ?” 

Lightfoot assented silently. The interrup- 
tion has disturbed his ideas, and he had to re- 
hearse the speech that he had intended making 
over again. However, Fate or Fortune had de- 
creed that that speech was to remain unutter- 
ed. On asudden a shrill voice from the crowd 
piped out, 
ind an instant afterwards something had taken 
vlace which called for action, not words. A 
blazing fuzee, flung away by some careless 
smoker, might have robbed the world of a 
charming woman and Mr, 


not happened to be a man who kept his 
wits about him in times of emergency. 
Violet searcely realized her danger till 


the whole thing was oyer. Without a moment's 
warning she found herself thrown down upon 
the grass; she saw but scarcely felt the flames 
which for one second enveloped her, and which 


Lightfoot, who had torn off his coat and 
Wrapped it tightly round the girl's body, 


had some little difficulty in extinguishing; but | 


in her bewilderment she had no time to be 
frightened, and when she fully recovered her 
senses, all peril was past. Lightfoot was 
standing over her, pale, and panting a 
little; his shirt-sleeve was burnt up to the 
shoulder, A policeman had run up and was 
keeping back the crowd. Violet, looking down, 
discovered that nothing remained of her dress 
except a blackened rag: her right hand was 
somewhat red and blistered, but otherwise she 
was quite unhurt, and said so, laughing rather 
hysterically in answer to the young man’s 
anxious inquiries. 
(To be Continued. ) 





A Georgia boy has a mouth big enough to 
hold two good-sized eggs in without incon- 
venience, 





Iam one of those ignorant persons | 


‘“*Hi! mum, yer gown's afire !"— | 


Lightfoot of a | 
fair prospect of £40,000., had that gentleman | 
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A Woman's Crime. 





The scene in the court room was one of pecu- 
iiar and absorbing interest which deepened to 
intensity as the trial drew nexr a close. Emi- 
nent justices sat upon the bench, and lawyers 
notable in their profession conducted the prose- 
cution and the defense. Members of the bar 
attended to note a case in which so many intri- 
cate points of law were involved, and students 
ot metaphysical phenomena were there to 
study the bearings of a case without a parallel 
within the century. Clergymen in high stand- 
ing, who had been called by the defense as wit- 
nesses, sat and pondered the moral aspects of 
the case, side by side with medical and scien- 


of spectators followed every step of the pro- 
ceedings with no common interest. 

The prisoner at the bar was a mother, on 
trial for the murder of her son, by poison, a 
young man of unusual promise, her stay and 
support. Behind this indictment there was an 
array of evidence which, if admitted, was to 
prove that she had removed by poison tive 
members of her family in succession, including 
her husband ; but the presiding justices ruled 
that such a mass of evidence would confuse 
the minds of the jury and embarrass the 
| defense, and therefore excluded it, admitting 
only the testimony relating directly to the first 
victim, 

It was a terrible charge, which rebounded 
from the mind as something too revolting and 
| unnatural to be harbored. 

The prisoner, dressed all in black, sat in the 
criminal box. She was a comely, fair-faced 
woman, lady-like and interesting, and still 
beautiful, at forty-nine, with heavy coils of rich 
| brown hair arranged under a small becoming 

bonnet. The sharp, curious searching glances 
leveled upon her from all points of the court- 
room failed to identify her as the monster 
claimed by the prosecution, 

Beside her, within the railing occupied by 
the reporters, lawyers and principal witnesses, 
| sat her remaining son, a youth of eizhteen, who 
from time to time turned his pallid face upon 
his mother, and with piteous, quivering lips, 
reached out his hand for her to clasp. Not a 
doubt of her innocence crossed his mind. It 
was not claimed that she had been detected in 
the act, and to his mind the circumstantial eyi- 
dence was totally insufticient to prove her 
guilt. iis mother could 
| Scientific experts might testify to the quantity 
of arsenic found in the body upon post-mortem 
examination, but she was not the guilty party. 
It might have been taken by mistake or admin- 
istered by some one else, or the doctors might 
be totally mistaken ; any solution of the mystery 
| seemed possible to him except that insisted 
upon by the prosecution. 

There was a man in the court-room with gray 
hair and beard and small, twinkling unreliable 
eyes who excited as much attention as the 
prisoner. He was known as Dr. Peck and had 
been arrested as an accessory to the murder at 
the same time as the prisoner. By some legal 
quibble he had been thrown out at the begin- 
ning of the trial and released upon bail, and 
although subject to the subpcena of the court 
he was not brought upon the 
prosecution. : 

It came out during the trial that a peculiar 
relationship had existed for years between Dr. 
Peck and Mrs. Benton, the prisoner. There 





was a mystery about it that remained unsolved, | , t ; 3 
| steadily refused to believe in her guilt, and to 


For the last two years he had been an almost 
daily visitor at her house, and had had a more 
or less intimate connection with her during 
the period of the mysterious deaths in her 
family. 

But now the friendly character of the rela- 
tionship seemed to have changed. When Mrs. 
Benton was called to the witness stand by her 
counsel she testified that on the Sabbath be- 
fore the death of herson Dr. Peck had called 
to see him and had remained in the room alone 
with him for some time, which evidence, along 
with much more cf a damaging character, 
threw a cloud of suspicion upon the doctor. 
But the prosecution furnished witnesses who 
testified that Dr. Peck had been far away from 
the locality on the day indicated, thus falsify- 


tific gentlemen, who went to testify. A throng | 





| Silent, unnatural calm. 


not be so wicked, | 


| for kim to redeem the promise of marriage he 
| had made to me. 


stand by the 


| by strange sounds, which the officers on duty 


self by a strong effort and the boy’s face was of 
unearthly palor. 

‘“‘Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed 
upon a verdict?” asked the clerk, 

‘* We have,” returned the foreman. 

‘**Do you find the prisoner at the bar guilty 
or not guilty?” I 

‘** Guilty.” 

The silence was painful. The woman sat as 
if turned to stone. The boy threw up his hands 
and fell senseless. ‘The officer came to conduct 
her to jail, and she passed out through the | 
gaping crowd mechanically without a glance | 
towards the boy, who was carried from the 
room and brought back tu his misery. 

The kind matron of the jail, who, during the | 
woman's imprisonment had frequently remark- 
ed upon her Christian fortitude and expressed 
belief in her innocence, came to her with words 
of sympathy, but she remained in the same 


The midnight quiet of the prison was broken | 


soon traced to Mrs. Benton's cell. When the | 
door was opened she was found fully dressed, 

turning round and round like a caged animal, 

her hands tightly Jocked, and that terrible 

moan escaping her lips, her eyes fixed upon 

vacancy, as if to her it was peopled with awful 

presence. 

She did not seem to hear the officers when 
they spoke. They called the matron, who has- | 
tened, fearing for her reason. j 

The woman uttered a shriek and put out her |} 
hands as the matron entered. ‘* Take them 
away!” shecried. ‘‘ There they all are stand- 
ing one behind the other. There is my husband, 
my sister and my child. There is Mary—how 
tall she stands !—and Susie and Henry! Oh, 
my God, how can I bear their eyes? Their lips 
move. They reproach me. They ask how I 
could be such a murderer. They shudder and 
shrink from me, but their eyes, their eyes burn 
into my soul?” 

She sank upon the cot and covered her face 
with her hands. ‘My victims my innocent 
victims!” she moaned. ‘* They haunt me! I 
cannot shut them out. What am I? A mon- 
ster! The lawyer said a monster! I see it. 
I feel it. Oh, for a thousand lives, if by giving 
them I could wash this stain from my soul!” 

The listeners stood awestruck. The matron 
stepped forward and stroked her head sooth- | 
ingly. 

The prisoner met her calin, kind eyes. ‘‘ You 
think I am mad,” she said. ‘‘ You cannot 
understand. I am not mad. They have come 
to me before, but I have been strong to defy 
them all and proclaim my innocence. I have 
been undera spell, and to-night it is broken. 
He held my soul and body under dominion. I 
came and went at his bidding. T'rom the day 
he first set his eyes upon me I have been his 
slave. He taught me the use of the .poison. 
He whispered to me of the insurance money 
payable upon the death of my victims. I 
divided it with him. Under the same mad in- | 

| 








fatuation I removed my husband and waited 





I have sinned past forgive- 
ness, yet the confession has eased me. They | 
came and insisted, and through them I found | 
strength to break the horrible fetters, to see my 
tempter as he is, to see myself as I am.” | 

The scene will never be forgotten by those | 
who witnessed it; that of a woman writhing 
under tortures more awful than those depicted | 
in the Inferno. 

She sent for a former pastor of hers who had 


him she confessed the whole story in detail. | 
The minister shuddered at the strange story 
of depravity, Were people now, as of old, pos- 


sessed by evil spirits?) Had an evil mesmeric | 
influence been at work upon her as she 
alleged? He sickened over the attempts at | 


solution. 

Dr. Peck was brought to trial. 
facts were elicited; and finally the prosecution 
cornered him through his own evidence, and 
led him to virtually confess his guilt. 

The two were sentenced to suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law. The woman was broken- 
hearted and penitent, and she found relief in 


Many strange | 


the thought that she could at least give her 
| life for her victims. 


ing the evidence of the prisoner and beclouding | 


the minds of the jury. 

As the trial progressed the circumstantial 
evidence introduced became more and more 
perplexing and it was whispered around the 
court room that the jury was likely to disagree. 

When the evidence was all rendered the 
junior counsel for the defence, Mr. Chandler, 
arose and commenced an eloquent and mas- 
terly plea for the prisoner which occupied three 
hours. 

‘**Gentlemen of the jury,” he began, ‘‘you 
are now approaching a solemn responsibility. 
The issue in the case is life, than which there 
is no higher issue. 


You are now to enter upon | 


holy ground in the jury room and you must | 


wash from your minds all that is prejudiced 
and impure. You are to find the truth, and 
the analysis must be made in clean vessels.” 

He passed on toa review of the evidence 
presented by the prosecution, bringing his 
legal acumen to bear on the weak links in the 
chain, seizing upon each point in the argu- 
ment and demolishing it and skilfully improv- 
ing every opportunity for indirect appeal to 
the sympathies of the jury. é 
spellbound. The prisoner leaned forward in 
the intensity of her emotion under the flood of 
eloquence and flushed and paled alternately, 
while the boy’s eyes turned from time to time 
upon his mother with a shadow of hope in 
them. 

After the argument for the government the 
judge gave the charge and the jury retired to 
spend that night and the next day in the jury 
room. 

All that day of suspense, while the judges and 
lawvers waited and the crowd fidgeted and 
chatted and wondered, the boy haunted the 
court room like a spectre, between hope and 
fear. . 

At length the worn, haggard jurymen re- 
turned to the court. The prisoner was brought 
in and an awful stillness settled upon the 

| chamber. The woman seemed to control her- 





‘ 


Mrs. Bleecker (at the unmasking)—Why, Tom I'd no idea it was you. 
Mr. Bleecker—I’'m sure I didn’t know it was you, Letitia. You 


! presented himself. 


The audience sat | 


What was the nature of the unholy spell 
wrought upon her by the doctor?) How far was | 
she responsible?) Whence came the power that 
could kiil the holy instinct of motherhood? | 

It was a strange case. one for the moralist to | 
ponder, for the metaphysician to analyze. 

The boy Ernest heard of his mother's con- 
fession as if paralyzed. It deprived him of | 
motion. Her awful look settled upon his face, | 
the buoyancy of youth was stricken from his | 
heart. What remained of beauty or gladness | 
upon earth, since the mother whom he loved | 
and in whose arms he had been cradled had 
confessed herself a monster? 


— - _ 


Injured Trade. 


**When shall I call again?” said a man wno 
had brought a bill to Col. Wimberly. 

* Well, you might call next Tuesday.” 

On the following Tuesday the man promptly 
“Well, colonel,” said he, 
**T have called.” 

** Yes, so I see.” 

“Can you do anything for me?” 

‘*No, [am sorry to say.” 

“When shall I call again?” 

“Well, say next Monday.” 

The man was on hand the following Monday. 

* Do anything to-day, colonel?” 

* Well, no, not to-day.” 

‘When shall I eall again?” 

‘Oh, any time you feel like it.” 

** But the question is when are you going to 
pay me?” 

*Pay you! 
about that.” 

*Tam getting tired of your promises, sir.” 

“Promises! Why, ve made no promises! 
You asked me when you might cali again, and 
Itold you. Noticed that your visits were be- 
coming frequent, but attributed them to your 
sociability. ‘There, you are frowning. My 
dear sir, don’t you know that men who go 
about the neighborhood trowning injure trade ? 


Why, I don’t know anything 


Mutually Sold. 


They cause business men to feel depressed, and 
consequently lose confidence ! 
Haven't you noticed how much better trade is 


when everybody is cheerful?” 


se 


Byronic. 


She was the brightest beauty at the ball, 
The reigning belle, majestically fair, 
The obvious sta of stars, outshining ali 
The minor constellations twinkling there. 
And one all-blissful moment I recall 
She smiled on me—on me alone, I swear! | 
Although I doubted for a moment when 
I saw her also smile on other men! 


| 
The green-eyed monster for a moment threw 
His baleful spell o'er dreams of ecstasv, 
But once again she smiled, and then I knew | 
Henceforth my heart would be no lonyer free. | 
Dan Cupid claimed it as a tribute due ; | 
She smiled again, and then—she danced with me |! | 
sut still I felt a pang of envy when | 
I saw her also dance with other men! 


Ideas of marriage flitted through my head, 

And thus I mused, ‘“‘ What happiness 'twould be 
If I this peerless creature were to wed ! 

Our days would pass in never-ending glee. 
A new Arcadia, risen from the dead, 

’Twould seem, if she would firt all day with me!” 
But here I paused, and added, ‘‘ Ah! but then 
She might prefer to flirt with other men.” 


—- 


A Graceful Evasion. 








Mr. Hampton Rhoades (edilor of the Newport 
News, taking notes at the hotel hop)—I should 
like, Miss Hoe, a little description of your 
dress— 

Miss Ida Hoe—Oh, I'd 
you describe thisold thing. My trunks haven't 
got in yet from Cincinnatta, Can't you sort of 
avoid particulars—say ‘* Miss Hoe’s toilette 
was, as usual, a jim-dandy”—or some little 
generality of that sort? 


be ashamed to have 





The Lawncers. 


“*Do you dawnce the lawncers, Dr. Brown 
“No, I do not dawnce the lawncers, 

But when the dawnccr’s health breaks down 
I sometimes lawnce the dawncers.” 


ts 


There was a heated discussion in a hotel the 
other night. 

**T tell you, sir,” said one of the disputants, 
‘*there is no law made but what the people can 
change.” 

‘Yes, there is,” said a newcomer. ‘ There is 
one law no man—no people can change.” 

‘* What is that?” 

* A mother-in-law!” 


a 


A Numerous Man. 


The other day a well-dressed gentleman step- 
ped into a restaurant and called for supper. He 
ate his supper deliberately, arose, put on his 
overcoat and gloves. then catching sight of the 
proprietor, said pleasantly : 

* How are you, Charlie?” 

‘First rate,” said the proprietor in a puzzled 
tone. ‘“ How are you?” 

** Don’t believe you know me,” said the gentle- 
man, extending his aand. 

“My name is John C. Whitner.” 

The proprietor eagerly grasped the extended 
hand, and apologized profusely. ** Why, you 
must excuse me, Whitner. You haven’t been 
to see me in so long that I nad nearly forgotten 
you. How's the family?” And the two shook 
hands heartily. 

‘““Now, look here, Charlie, T thought you 
knew me. Don't you remember the time you 
was so sick?) My name is Bass—Prof. Bass.” 

‘Why, protessor, you must excuse me. I 
assure you that I have not forgotten your kind- 
ness, but really the resemblance is striking. 
And how are the folks?” 

‘Is it po-sible,” said the gentleman sadly, 
“that you don't remember your boyhood's 
triend, Green Dodd ?”’ 

The proprietor gave one hurried look and 
threw his arms fondly around the gentleman's 
neck. 

‘Of course I knew you was here, Green, but 
I have been so busy getting settled down. You 
know how it Do you remember that Sun- 
day, Green, when you and—” 

“Is it possible?” said the gentleman in an 

amused tone. ‘** Why, I pulled your teeth last 
year and—" ; 
“ The proprietor unwound his arms, and said 
sheepishly: ‘ Dr. Crenshaw, how are you? 
Glad to see you. I didn’t recognize you. And 
what's the news, doctor?” 

‘**My name is Whitner,” said the gentleman. 

The proprietor stared helplessly. 

**My name is Bass.” 

The proprietor groaned. , 

**My name is Green Dodd,” said the gentle- | 
man. 


is. 





And I did enjuy that last waltz so! ‘ 
‘ll pardon me for making it so pleasant for you, won't yout 


in each other, | 


| 
| Another stare. 


| s : * ” 
** My right name is Crenshaw. 


The proprietor’s face was a study. 

The gentleman bowed, smiled gravely and 
| walked out. 

For a moment the rigid, fascinated look of 
| the proprietor was unchanged. Then he smiled 
| faintly. Then he thought of pay, and a look of 
| indignation flashed over his face. He rushed 
| to the door, but the stranger was gone. 

* Well, do those four gentleman look so 

much alike?” asked the reporter. 

** Yes, the resemblance is something remark- 

able.” 

*“ Well, who was the fellow in the restau- 

rant?” 

“Ah!” laughed the story-teller,‘‘ that’s what 

the proprietor would like to know.”—Atlanta 
Constitution, 





We have now in stock the newest assortment of 
designs in the city and guarantee full value in all 


grades from the cheapest upward. Don’t fail to 
see our stock. 


JOS. McCAUSLAND & SON 
72 to 76 KING STREET WEST. 26 


LADIES who understand the desirability 
and economy of using only a perfect Bak- 
ing Range will be pleased to know that 
our ‘Diamond Range” is the acme of per- 
fection in that The Flue System is 
new, and so arranged that an equal circula- 


tion of heat is obtained over all parts of the 
oven, thereby giving an evenness of tempera- 


line. 


ture so necessary in fine baking. See it at 


THE DIAMOND STOVE CO. 


6 & 8 QUEEN STREET WEST.. 
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THOMAS MOFFATT 


FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 
195 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


THIRD DOOR NORTH OF ALBERT HALL. 





Revolution in Hair Goods--Ladies 


You often see and meet Ladies who wear false hair as 


BANGS, WAVES, BANDEAUX, &c. 


It is not difficult for vou to tell if it is false or not because 
the thick and heavy look which spoils the natvral soft ex- 
pression of a lady's face, is sufficient, to tell the false from 
natural look, without being a Physiognomist or an expert 
in the hair line. 

Therefore, ladies, if you want real nice and most natural 
looking fine made Hair Goods, go and pay a visit to 


ARMAND'S HAIR STORE, 407 YONGE ST. 


He has on hand, or will make you to order, just what 
you require. He has the highest awards of three Gold and 
Silver Medals of the Paris (France) Inter. and National Hair 
Goods Exhibition and Competition of 1882-83. He is the 
only experienced Ladies’ Hairdresser in Toronto, and knows 
best which kind of Bangs, Waves, Bandeaux, etc., will suit 
alady best. Also Ladies’ Hairdressing, Trimming, Singeing, 


Shampooing, ete. 
FRANKLE ARMAND 
PERFUMER (LATE OF GREEN'S) 
STREET—+407 


BUILDING, TORONTO. 


Lapigs’ HAIRDRESSER AND 
407—-YONGE 
THE Y. M. C. A. 


FEW DOORS SOUTH OF 


JAKE’S RESTAURANT 


S. W. Cor. Bay & Adelaide Sts., 


Open all night. Strictly first-class. Ladies’ Entrance on 
Adelaide street. JAKE’S VIRGINIA FRY, put up in 
boxes with crackers and pickles, a specialty. Only the best 
in the market served. Private dining rooms attached. 


HOLIDAY WINES 


FINE LIQUORS, BOTTLED ALE, 


ALL THE BEST BRANDS. 


MARSLAND & KENNEDY 


GROCERS, WINE AND LIQUOR MERCHANTS, 
285 KING STREET WEST. 





fl 
W. Cheeseworth, 
TAILOR AND DRAPER, 
106 KING STREET WEST, 


TORONTO. 


The Empire 


(CANADA’S NEWSPAPER) 


IS NOW OUT! 


| 


| 
| SUBSCRIPTION PRICE : 


DAILY $5 PER YEAR, WEEKLY $1 


| INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 





Advertisers will find THE EMPIRE one of the best 
mediums in Canada through which to make known 
their business, as 

IT IS READ BY ALL 


Liberal contracts made for advertising for definite 


— D. CREIGHTON, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
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THE ToronTO SATURDAY NIGHT 


Editor. 





EDMUND E. SHEPPARD, - - 








SATURDAY NIGHT is a twelve-page, handsomely illus 


trated paper, published weekly and devoted to its readers, 


Office, 9 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 





Subscriptions will be received on the following terms: 


ND Wee h ies Cen ceed evedccevexeeyer $2 00 
coh os ap cp PERE EER EEE TET 1 00 
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No subscription taken for less than three months. 
Advertising rates made known on application at the busi- 
ness Office. 
THE SHEPPARD PUBLISHING CO. (Lirtep), Proprietors 
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Street Sales of “Saturday Night.” | 





Without boasting or disparaging the busi- 
ness of others, the publishers of SATURDAY 
Nieut can fairly claim that the street sales 
of this paper, on the day of its publication, 
bring in more money from those clever little 
merchants, the newsboys, than has ever been 
obtained by any other daily or weekly paper in 
Canada, on any day of its existence. Asa 
proof of this, we give below the cash receipts 
from the counter sales of SAruRDAY NiGur for 
the past three weeks. 


Saturday, February 4........... $181 73 
" i Mh ses sa<wlewen 178 99 
- os ED aie arg ° 189 88 


In addition to the above gratifying statement 
it can be said that the general sale of SatTurR- 
DAY NIGHT on each of the days above named 
has never been greater in its brief but prosper- 
ous history, except on Christmas eve, when an 
unusually large issue was printed. On Febru- 
ary 1lth and 18th we ran short of papers or the 
sales would have been larger. During the quar- 
ter year the paper has been in existence its 
bona fide weekly sales have averaged above 
12,000, something which can be said of the first 
thirteen issues of no other weekly journal in 
Canada, It is universally pronounced the most 
handsomely illustrated and best printed and 
most interesting five-cent paper published in 
America. This is not said boastfully, and if 
any of our readers can send us a copy of any 
English, Canadian or American newspaper pub- 
lished on equally fine paper with anything like 


as good illustrations or as excellent reading | 


matter we will be glad to hear that someone, 
somewhere, has put more enterprise and ability 
into a venture than has been bestowed on 
SATURDAY NIGHT, always remembering, of 
course, that the price is only five cents per 
copy. 





A Too Prevalent F ault. 


One of the most noticeable of the small social 
vices to which Canadians are addicted is that 
of unpunctuality. The waste of time and 
general inconvenience resulting from this 
almost universal fault is something enormous. 
How very rarely it is that any entertainment 
or gathering, either of a public or private char- 
acter, commences at the hour appointed. If a 
concert or lecture is fixed for eight o’clock, in all 
probability not one-half of the audience are in 
their places when the hour strikes. Whether in 
church or the at theater, the arrival of a stream 
of late comers, who could, just as easily as not, 
have been there promptly, delays the proceed- 
ings for many minutes after the time an- 
nounced, 
begin at ‘‘eight sharp,” and the same word 
may be underscored in notes of invitation to 
social gatherings, but it makes little or no 
difference. The delay of tardy auditors or 
guests is a thing to which we have become 
so accusiomed that we have come to re- 
gard it as a matter of course, to base our 
calculations upon it and govern our move- 
ments accordingly. Everyone knows that, 
as a rule, no sort of entertainment or public 
‘*function,” as the English say, ever by any 
chance commences on time, so the effort to be 
punctual ceases. Busy people who have again 
and again been victimized and lost valuable 
time by hurrying to keep engagements, and 
have had to wait the convenience of others, 
grow tired of this sort of thing and lapse into 
the habits of unpunctuality which they once 
condemned. Thus the practice grows by what 
it feeds on and becomes a confirmed character- 
istic. In a world of easy-going unpunctual 
people, the studiously punctual man is at a 
disadvantage. Those with whom time is 
money naturally prefer that others should 
waste this valuable commodity, rather than 
themselves, and thus clever men and women 
are apt to abandon social entertainments ~o the 
idle and careless. 





It is time that some effort were made to 
combat this inexcusable habit and foster more 
prompt and business-like methods. Strictly 
speaking, lack of punctuality is more than 
discourteous—it is dishonest. It ought not to 
be tolerated, either in social or business affairs. 
The only corrective is a stricter public opinion 
on the subject, which will make offenders 


realize that a want of promptness in keeping 
engagements or attending to social duties, is 
regarded as a grave shortcoming indicating a 
want of good breeding. 


Do One Thing Well. 


Probably no better advice could be given to 
the thousands of ambitious youths who crowd 
our cities anxious to make their way in the 
world than—Learn to do one thing well. This is 
an age of specialists—of subdivision of labor. 
The world has now tittle use for the Jack of all 
trades—the man who can do everything—after 
afashion. He is an invaluable man in a new 
settlement, but under the pressure of com- 
petion in a crowded center he generally goes 
to the wall and dies in poverty because 
somebody can do everything better than he 
can. In all kinds of work the demand is 
for a high standard of excellence. Fair to 
middling is quoted away down in the scale of 
remuneration. It is the man whois thoroughly 
master of one particular branch of his trade or 
profession and knows it better than anyone 
else who commands his own price. 

In journalism it is the specialist—the man 
who has devoted himself to a particular line 
and won a reputation in it whether it be sport 
or commerce, politics or literature who is al- | 








Performances may be advertised to 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


ways sure of a good position. It is the same in 
law and medicine. The practitioner who has 
gained experience and skill in a specialty is 
always sought after, while men who are per- 
haps greatly his superiors in® learning and 
- | attainments, involving a far wider field, are 
passed by. The mcre extended general knowl- 
| edge is of no value in the particular case in 
| reference to which his aid is sought. From the 
high standpoint of intellectual culture and 
| individual development all knowledge is of 
course to be duly valued for its own sake, irre- 
spective of any pecuniary return. But asa 
| means of getting on in life, every man should 
| cultivate a specialty and determine to attain 
the highest measure of excellence in his 
chosen. sphere, however narrow. When this 
object is achieved, he can extend his range of 
| study either with a view to profit or to personal 
|improvement. But absolute proficiency in 
some single line of attainment should be the 
first end aimed at. There is always bread and 
generally an abundant recompense, besides, to 
be gained by the plodding, conscientious worker, 
who sticks to the determination of doing some 
one thing just as well as it can be done. 





“Society” and Society. 


There should be a good deal more sociability 
in our city life than there is at present among 
people of moderate means. While in the charm- 
ed circle of what is distinctively known as 
“society” there are always numerous parties, 
entertainments and visitings, many worthy 
and refined people whose means or dispositions 
debar them from this enchanted ground live in 
isolation seeing little of such friends and ac- 
quaintances as they may have, and rarely hav- 
ing opportunities for social intercourse with 
those outside their homes. This is not a satis- 
factory state of things. Man was not destined 
to lead the life of a recluse. He is a social ani- 
mal, and needs the stimulus of a free and 
friendly commingling with his kind. Women 
especially need the excitement and relaxations 
afforded by social gatherings. A man is brought 

| into contact with his fellows in business or in 
the organizations with which he is connected. 

He finds there a a scope for his faculties which 

keeps him from stagnating. But the woman 
| whose activities are confined to her own home 
| suffers a much greater deprivation and is apt 
| togrow morbid and low-spirited. 

Because people cannot afford to do things in 
style—to give dinner parties and go to consid- 
erable expense in entertaining their friends— 
| that is no reason why they should live like 

hermits and never see anybody. There are 

many in this position who, nevertheless, long 
for companionship and would be glad to meet 
congenial people and enjoy their society with 
|} such simple unostentatious hospitality as 
/would not tax their entertainer too heavily. 
| There is no earthly reason other than a false 
' and foolish pride why those who do not belong 
to “society,” in the restricted sense of the 
term, should not indulge in society, without 
| the quotation marks, and find it just as enjoy- 
able as though they mingled with millionaires 
and aristocrats. 
imagine that groaning sideboards and glitter. 
ing plate are essentials to social pleasure. 
These externals are at best but a poor substi- 
tute for the lively and interesting conver- 
sation and the glow of sympathetic feeling | 
which alone make society worth cultivating | 
and give zest to human intercourse. 








Rev. Dr. Kellogg. 

St. James’s Square 
Presbyterian church is 
modern in style, has an 
exceedingly handsome 
interior, comfortable 
seats, fairly good music, 

\ and a pastor whose 
| preaching is interesting 

\ and instructive. Rev. 

| Dr. Kellogg has the 

pulpit misfortune of be- 

~~ ing a small man, but he 
has a large and well-shaped head, wide culture 
and a memory which retains a vast amount of | 
knowledge acquired in much reading and care- 
ful study. I have heard him spoken of as ‘“‘a 
schoolmaster in the pulpit.” If this phrase 
has been used to indicate that his first and 
most successful aim is to impart knowledge it 
has been fairly applied, but if to suggest 
pedantry, dry scholasticism, or the I-know- 





It is a great mistake to | 





everything air of the pedagogue, it is an unjust 
description of a really able man. There is a | 
certainty in his tone and conviction in his 
deportment which denote full acceptance of, 
and entire faith in the doctrines of the Presby- 
terian church and all that they impiy. There 
is no doubt of his orthodoxy. As he speaks, 
Calvinism, and the predestination and for- 
ordination of all things shine quietly out as if 
they were as absolutely and inalienably a part 
of God's word as the sun is the center of the | 
solar system. His voice is pleasant, though | 
sometimes it sounds as if he were speaking | 
into a big tin can with a metallic and grating 
effect which is unpleasant. The trouble pro- | 
bably is that there isn’t body enough in his 
voice, and this considerably weakens the power | 
of his prayer. His utterance is slow, distinct, | 
and almost devoid of depth of voice or feeling. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It sounds as if it 
were either being 
recited or the speak- 
ers attention is be- 
ing mostly given to a 
the selection and 
arrangement of the 





words rather than , 


to the ‘spirit of rk . 
prayer. No prayer \] 4/f Er 
sounds well to me ° 7 a Samat 
unless it is uttered co Pah ons - 

with fervency and a forgetfulness of self, | 
I have seen homely, rugged faces, when 
uplifted to God in prayer, shine with a 


beauty which is not of earth. Some times the 
face of the dying child or earnest Christian 
lights up as if a gleam of heaven's glory illu- 
mines it, and it almost seems as if the eyes, 
closing forever, have caught sight of the angels | 
coming out to welcome the spirit which is strug- 
ling to free itself from its fetters of clay. This 
same brightness and beauty appears in the face | 
of the devotee absorbed in an earnest and | 


| little excite- 


j}his voice 


|ceedingly 


heartfelt petition to his God, but seldom is it 
seen to touch with glory the face of the man 
who opens or closes a service with prayer be- 
cause it is part of the programme, like the 
overture or finale of a concert. Dr. Kellogg's 
brow, as he prays, is puckered and a-frown, as 
if he were studying; the same lines can be 
seen on the face of a boy as he bends over his 
slate and seeks the solution of his first problem 
in fractions, Like his preaching, Dr. Kellogg’s 


is faultless, it in- 

cludes everything 

for which we should 
properly pray, but 
it doesn’t seem to be 
addressed toany one 
in particular, and 
” the awe one should 
feel at standing in 
the presence of the 
/ great Jehovah does 

not seem to overshadow it. 

The first lesson was Isaiah xxvi., 1—11, and 
the first verse of the following chapter. The 
rev. doctor’s explanation of the strong points 
of the lesson was excellent, and the ground- 
work well Jaid for his sermon, based on Genesis 
v., 28 and 29. 

(28) And Lamech lived one hundred and eighty-two years, 
and begat a son, (29) and he called his name Noah, saying : 
This same shall comfort us concerning our work and toil of 
our hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath 
cursed. 

Dr. Kellogg announced that this was the 
concluding sermon of the series devoted to 
the genealogies. In dealing with his text he 
proved himself a master of scripture exposi- 
tion. He began by pointing out that Lamech 
lived in troublous times; the evils that sur- 
rounded him were both physical and moral, 
The wonderfully long lives shown by the gene- 
alogies, and the astonishing rapidity with 
which the world was being populated—when 
men lived eight or nine hundred years—had peo- 
pled the valley of the Euphrates with many mil- 
lion inhabitants. As in all densely populated 
countries the 
making of a 
seanty living 
involved in- 
cessant toil 
and hardship. 
Lamech was 
evidently a 
farmer, and 
the farmers 
where the 
population is 
dense and the 
holdings small 
and the condi- 
tions surrounding agriculture exceedingly un- 
propitious, have just cause to lament of the 
‘““work and toil of their hands because of the 
ground which the Lord hath cursed.” ‘Some 
commentators,” remarked the Rev. Doctor 
“have explained this passage as mean- 
ing that Lamech rejoiced over the birih 
of his son, and_e called his 
Noah—which means ‘comfort’ or ‘rest’ 
— because he thought he would have help to till 
the farm.” This was too sordida meaning. Like 
Enoch, Lamech walked with God, and was the 
only good man then alive. Like Isaiah, he 











| could exclaim “Yet in the way of Thy judg- 


ments, O Lord, have we waited for Thee,” and 
“He trusted in the Lord forever, for in the 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.” In 
many instances in biblical history, the birth 
of ason to a pious father brought with it the 
feeling that through this son was to come rest 
and comfort and the fulfilment of promise. So 
Abraham felt when his son Isaac was born and 
the same belief that a promise would be fulfilled 
in him was experienced by the parents of John 
the Baptist. “Lamech felt that Noah would 
bring good to the world. The whole context 
proved this spiritual idea to have been the 
purpose for which the history was given. The 
world about him was all wicked. Prophecies 
had been uttered which indicated that a great 
crisis was at hand and Lamech “‘ waited for the 
judgment of the Lord.” Like many others he 
didn’t know exactly what he was waiting for 


or in what way relief would come, and he was | 


probably mistaken in his idea of what would be 
God’s method. 


hind all this was God’s judgment, and he felt 


that his life was hard because the Lord had | 


cursed the ground when Adam sinned. He 
knew that sin was the cause of even the physic- 
al evils of the time. When he looked around 
him he saw wickedness and corruption on every 
side and he had no help or companionship 


in well doing. Truly lLamech’'s life was 
a hard one, and the sorrows he _ had 
to bear  wondrously bitter. He _ had 


many sons and daughters whom he no doubt 
tried to bring up in the right way, but Noah 
was the only good one. No doubt the others 
may have striven for a while, but one 
by one they fell into the wicked ways 


of those around them, and Noah remained the | aap de : 
| analogy between Noah and Christ it is to Him 


only righteous son to bless his father’s life, 

which lasted 505 years after Noah was born. 

There is toil and hardship enough in the three- 

score-and-ten years now allotted to man, and 

in the 777 years during which Lamech sought | 
his daily bread from the unproductive soil he 
must often in his weariness have wished that 
his days were less. 

Dr. Kellogg's comparison of the history of 
Lamech’s time with the present period carried 
with it a startling lesson, to which the large 
audience lis- 
tened withal- 
most breath- 
less atten- 
tion. The 
speaker ev- 
inced but 
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anxious to bring home to every heart the | 
truths of which he spoke. Glancing superfi- | 
cially at the antediluvian period one would see 


prayer is careful and studious, its composition | 


name | 


Lamech was not only enduring | 
| toil and hardship, but he recognized that be- 


| it will come. 
| who, having recognized and repented of sin 


| ground, will have the 





but little resemblance to the 19th century, but 
the learned doctor showed the similarity to be 
most striking. Just before the days of Noah 
great discoveries were being made by the 
people. The art of working metals and melt- 
ingore from the rocks had astonished the 
world and many industries sprang up and 
much progress was being made in the arts 
which had hitherto been so crude. So also the 
present is an era of wonderful invention and 
great discovery. In Lamech’s time men be- 
gan to “multiply on the face of the 
earth ;” the population was becoming every day 
more dense while the food supply was not ad- 
vancing in anything like the same ratio. Pov- 
erty and suffering was becoming the lot of the 
masses, and to make less endurable their strug- 
gle for bread, they were subject to rulers who 
cared nothing for their sufferings. In the 
fourth verse of the sixth chapter where we 
have it ‘‘ There were giants in the earth in those 
days,” Luther, in his translation of the bible 
most felicitously rendered ‘it, ‘‘There were 
tyrants in those days.” 

Likewise in the present century tne popula- 
tion is rapidly becoming more dense throughout 
the world. The various nations and people are 
doubling in number, as follows : England every 
fifty years, Scotland (with more emigration) in 
a little more ; the Saxon races in about seventy 
years; the Latin races a little more slowly ; 
the Russians more rapidly. In India where 
every acre of land is occupied by from 
250 to 800, the circumstances and surround- 
ings of the people are of the hardest and 
most miserable kind ; where famine and pesti- 
lence frequently sweep them awav by the 
thousand; even there the population is 
doubled in every hundred and two years. It is 
a remarkable fact that wherever Christianity 
gains a hold upon the people, and the sick are 
relieved from destitution and saved from death, 
and humanity becomes a greater law, the 
population increases much more rapidly 
than when the tribes were savage. Thus 
with the progress of civilization comes the 
greater rapidity with which the population 
doubles itself. In the United States the 
population doubles every twenty-five years, 
These are figures given by Rey. James John- 
ston, F. S. S., in ‘‘A Century of Missions,” as 
| taken from the highest authorities, and it may 
be added that in the United States the blacks 
have multiplied eightfold in the past century, 
| and this rate would give 192,000,000 of blacks in 
| America in 1980. 
| Keith Johnston’s Atlas of Physical Geo- 
graphy, 1857, puts the population of the globe 
at 900,000,000 ; the best authorities give it now 
as over 1,450,000,000. Count out of this increase 
200,000,000 for discovery of previously unknown 
populations in Africa; there is still left as 
natural increase in thirty years, 350,000,000, 
nearly 40 per cent., which would make the 
| world’s population 2,030,000,000 in thirty years 
more, and in a little over a half century would 
double it, giving over 4,000,000,000. 

This cannot go on forever. The time is 
| rapidly coming when there will be more mouths 
to fill than can be satisfied with the food sup- 
plyof the earth. However, there is a great deal 
of untilled land and uninhabited country, but 
much of it is incapable of supporting a large 
population. At the equator where production 
is most luxuriant many of the races inhabiting 
the earth can hardly survive the climate, and it 
cannot be long, unless devastating wars or 
pestilences sweep humanity away by the 
| million, before men will have so multiplied on 

the face of the earth that the problem of their 
survival will become most difficult if notimpos- 
sible to solve. The ultimate question is simply 
this : Is there any reason to believe that the food 
supply—that is, the final average number of 
bushels of wheat per acre of the world’s arable 
land—can be increased indefinitely in a corres- 
ponding ratio with the increase of population ? 
Behind this question lie all the portentous 
social problems of the day, Nihilism, Commun- 
ism, Anarchy and Socialism. No power on 
earth can keep them from pressing on us more 
and more in the immediate future. 

Now, as then, there are tyrants in the earth 
who care not how the poor suffer, who oppress 
them and rob them of their share of the ‘* work 

| and toil of their hands.” We can see, as Lamech 
saw, what is behind all this,—that it is the curse 
of sin. While the giants get so much more 
than they need or can use, millions have to 
starve. This would not be the case if all men 
were like the early Christians who had every- 
thing in common and claimed nothing as their 
own. There are but few indeed of those who 
would rather divide their last loaf than see an- 
other starve. We can not only see the sin that 
is behind all this covetousness end selfishness 
and tyranny, but we recognize that these sins, 
are the causes of theanarchy,socialism and com- 
munism which agitate and threaten the world. 
Men who see others in the possession of plenty 
while they starve cannot be expected to be very 
scrupulous in their methods of satisfying their 
hunger. 

If there is anything in the usually accepted 





we must look to ‘comfort us concerning our 
work and toil of our hands because of the 
ground which the Lord hath cursed.” Like 
Lamech we have the promise and like him we 
are waiting in the way of His judgments’ 
And like Lamech we may be ignorant or mis- 
taken as to the way in which the ‘‘ judgment” 
will come, in which the ‘‘comfort” will 
come, but like him, again, we know that 
But it is the Christian only 


because of which the Lord hath cursed the 
right to enter the 
ark of His salvation. The world outside, as 
Noah preached to it, as it is preached to now- 
a-days, did not care, and as_ Isaiah 
says: ‘““When the hand of the Lord is 
uplifted, they will not see, but then they shall 
sce and be ashamed.” 


lt is impossible to convey anything iike the 
full force of the doctor’s magnificent exposition 
and application. He does not aim to be an 
eloquent man, but he has an eloquence 
all his own—of vivid description, careful 
analysis and direct application, which absorbs 
the attention and must fix deep the points of 
his arguments in the hearts and memory of 
those who hear him. As a Bible teacher he 
probably stands without a peer in Canada, and 


| as a preacher he must accomplish great good 








by such quiet exhortations as that with which 
he concluded his sermon last Sunday evening 
when he asked his hearers to think whether 
amidst their sufferings, amidst all the grinding 
cures, afflictions and temptations which 
surround them, they, like Lamech, feel that 
they have a promise of comfort and rest; that 
when the Lord comes in judgment, as he wil} 
come, they can exclaim, “He shall comfort 
us concerning our work and toil of our hands 
because of the ground which the Lord hath 
cursed,” Don, 





The Soft Impeachment. 


(See illustration page one.) 


The old-fashioned picture on the first page 
conveys more than one idea, The sweet face 
of the girl at the piano tells its own story, 
Her more mature friend is a good example of 
those whose love affairs having been long 
settled are absorbed in watching the growth of 
the tender buds of affection in others. Love is 
an old story, repeated from generation to gener. 
ation, yet ever interesting and always awaken- 
ing women’s sympathy. The young lady can. 
not conceal her secret, or what she think her 
secret, as easily as she can hide her letter from 
her friend. It will be confessed presently, in g 
long andcircumstantial accoun asympathe 
tic listener, who of course “had seen it long 
ago,” and from experience knew the 
symptoms of a growing love. Then there 
will be long and confidential chattings, and 
somehow by a strange coincidence the two 
friends will be joined in their walks by the 
gentleman whose name appears on that letter, 
“You have no doubt remarked,” says Thack. 
eray, “‘how, under certain tender circum. 
stances, women will help one another. They 
help where they ought aot to help. When Mr. 
Darby ought to be separated from Miss Joan, 
and the best thing that could happen for both 
would be a lettre de cachet to whip off Mons, 
Derby to the Bastile for five years, and an 
order from her parents to lock up Mademoiselle 
Jeanne in a convent, some aunt, some relative, 
some pitying female friend is sure to be found 
who wili give the pair a chance of meeting, and 
turn her head away while those unhappy lovers 
are warbling endless good-byes close up to each 
other's ears.” 








Isaiah Brown. 


For Saturday Night. 

Fair and pleasant Monte Carlo! by fair Paillon’s winding 
shore, 

Tender mem’ries linger round thee of the wild, hot days of 
yore, 

When the tones of sweet voiced lovers, and the gentle 
southern breeze 

Woo’'d the smiles of chic Celestine, or the sighs of Heloise. 





Iremember, Monte Carlo! standing by thy tapis vert, 

And the pilgrims from Beersheba-unto-Dan were gather'd 
there, 

Flinging Naps and five franc pieces, passe and manque, 
on black and red, ~ 

Transversale, en plein et carre’, and an oftime plunge on Z 


Cocottes from the Quartier Breda, redolent of La Mabille, 

English ’Arry ‘‘ hon a houting,” with his plunder’d master’s 
till,— 

Grand dames from the statelier faubourgs,—swells from Hyd: 
Park and the Mall, 

Chevaliers, and Scamperowskis— gather’d in that gambling 
hell. 


Parbleus! shrugs, and fierce sac—r—r—ings,—as the French 
man only can, 

Faces, tlush’d with deep excitement, fev’rishly the tables 
scan, 


And the croupiers, pale! impassive! raked their gold into 
the maw 

Of dead Blanc’s fair, fat, and forty, and her princely son-in 
law. 


But one face, above all others, rivetted my wandering gaze, 

Ever present is yon victim of the gambler’smadd’ ning craze 

On my shuddering heart and hearing rings his wild cry, as 
he toss’d— 

With a curse, his last Napoleon on the fatal red—and lost. 


Nought to me that homely Saxon, clad in loose ill-fitting 
clothes, 

Yet my heart went out unto him, yea! I long’d to hear his 
woes, 

And, I follow’d when he vanish’d, heedless of the table’s 
jeer, 

More to me his awful anguish than the bloodless gamester’s 
sneer. 


Swift his pace, but mine was swifter,—as he gain’d the 


alley’d way, 

I could hear this gibb’ring madman, ruin’d by accursed 
play ; 

Saw the fateful barrel’s gleaming flash athwart his temple, 
and 

God be thank’d'! an iron grasp had stay’d the suicidal 
hand. 

Suave officials sought to soothe him, begg’d him to assuage 
his ire, 

Allin vain ! he cried the louder, death was now his sole de 
sire, 

What to him were peace and quiet? Who could soften his 
distress? 


Far from home, a broken stranger ! ruin’d he, and penniless. 


Whisper’d they,—the administration might exercise parenta 
care, 

If Monsieur would but refrain from climbing up the golden 
stair, 

And they show’d this ‘‘ rosbif-booldogue ” ’ti 
unto Hoyle 

Thus, for swells who're ‘‘ on their uppers,” to shuffle off this 
mortal coil. 


ot according 


Then, anon, the administration reprehensively did chide, 
And it spoke in terms abhorrent of that baffled suicide, 
God had given it the casino for its own, and country’s 


good, 
And, ma foi! ’twas most ungrateful thus to stain its halls 
with blood. 


But, it said, it hated scandal, and, in short, would com- 
promise, 

Would Monsieur accept its offer? And—all speechless 
with surprise 

‘Done and done,” I heard him twitter, saw him pocket 
fifty pounds, 

And that night he left forever ‘air Monaco’s narrow bounds 


Ruin’d? Nay! Would you believe it, that those Monte 
Carlo cranks 

Subsidized a scamp whose losings hardly totall'd thirty 
francs ? 

Poppy-cock they found his ravings, and his pistol well ram- 


med down 
With note paper, and this on it—‘* Debt—DISCHARGED ! 


Isaiah Brown.” 


Fare thee well, sweet Monte Carlo, by calm Paillon's wind- 
ing shore, 

Golden sunshine rest upon thee, though I ne'er should see 
thee more. 

Ta-ta Vauriens ! 
don town ! - 

Pales your light beneath the glory of that cad,—Isaiah 
Brown. 


Scamperouskis! Bye, bye, rooks of Lon- 


H. K, Cockix 
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Here and There. 





Any one who sits comfortably down and con- 
templates the horrors of the scaffold, is apt to 
think that the death penalty is a cruel and 
wicked way of removing criminals, and his 
heart is moved to mercy. Those who circulate 
petitions, and those who sign them are very 
frequently unaware of the real facts which 
surrounded the crime for which the man for 
whom they petition is about to suffer. 

* 


- 

It seems to me it would be mistaken 
leniency to commute the sentence of Neil, who 
is sentenced to be hanged for stabbing the 
guard in the Central Prison. It may be as ex- 
Mayor Howland, in his letter to the Minister of 
Justice, says, that he has always had criminal 
surroundings, and that in default of a home for 
street waifs, society is largely to blame for his 
vicious temperament and murderous conduct ; 
but it is well to recollect the fact that tens of 
thousands of boys are born to such a life, and 
come through it without being guilty of 


murder, 
* * 


One ofthe most startlingly unusualarguments 
is advanced in the letter referred to, that Neil 
intended only to wound the guard in order 
that he might be removed to another prison. 
What more absolute evidence of the necessity 
of removing the murderer to another world 
could be found than is supplied by such an 
admission as this? Those who go around stab- 
bing others and inflicting murderous wounds 
for their own advantage are necessarily much 
more dangerous than those who commit 
homicide because they are starving or 
maddened by passion. That Neil is only 
eighteen is no argument. He has been a brutal 
criminal ever since the police commenced to 
write his history, and that he has reached the 
climax of his guilt before having attained his 
majority is a proof of his depravity. Men are 
hanged in order to remove them from any 
opportunity to commit further depredations, 
and in accordance with the old Scriptural 
idea of a life for a life. Any lad who 
ean cause the death of a fellow mortal, 
with no stronger incentive than to en- 
hance his own personal comfort, cannot but 
be a continual menace to society. Even ‘in 
prison he has become a murderer. It may be 
as ex-Mayor Howland, says, that he is morally 
dull. Many are constituted in a similar way 
who are not murderers. Many of them are, or 
have been, the occupants of high positions. 
It is not an excuse. The removal of Neil from 
any further opportunity to spill blood and com- 
mit crime is demanded for the safety of the com- 
munity, and any pleading for his life, except on 
thegroundsof insanity,isadangerous precedent. 
If the man is proven insane let him be confined 
in the dangerous ward of a lunatic asylum. It 
is unlikely that he isa lunatic. If he is, he is 
one by birth, and just what value the sparing 


. of the wretched man’s life would be, either to 


himself or to the community,is a question 
which no one can answer. What would be the 
loss if he be hanged? His future is not im- 
paired and the safety of the community is en- 
hanced. This may seem asort of heartless argu- 
ment, but it isan absolute fact. Men are not 
hanged out of revenge, but because their 
existence is not only useless but dangerous. 
The dull moral perception is not likely to 
brighten, nor is the man who committed mur- 
der while undergoing punishment for a minor 
crime likely to repent and ever be in a better 
condition to meet his Maker. Then why 
should he be spared, if, as Rev. Dr. Kellogg 
proved last Sunday night, the world is being 
overcrowded ? 


* . 

A wave of business immorality has lately 
swept over Toronto, if indeed it has yet sub- 
sided. Everybody is enquiring the cause and 
the remedy. As to the cause, a friend of mine 


told me the other day that the wholesale men | 


are largely to blame; and the remedy will be 
found when they stop allowing retailers to 
compromise at forty cents, twenty cents, and 
even ten cents on the dollar, as has been done 
so frequently of late. ‘* Why,” he said, *‘ just 
look at the case for a moment. Here am I, 
working along and paying one hundred 
cents on the dollar, when along comes Mr. 
Blank and opens out a new stock in my line. 
Having a few hundred, dollars in cash he is 
able to secure goods to the extent of as many 
thousands on credit. But it is not very long 
before he finds that there were already enough 
in the business; he cannot make ends meet; 
he finds himself getting further and further 
behind, and despite his cutting of prices he has 
finally to calla meeting of his creditors; and 
being an honest fellow and a sober man, he 
secures a compromise anywhere from fifty to 
ten cents, and is ready to begin again and prey 
upon his business rivals by being able to sell 
cheaper than they can, because he doesn’t pay 
One hundred cents on the dollar, as they do. 
Or if it isn’t the newcomer who compromises, 
the business gets so cut up that the older one 
fails. But it doesn’t matter which one faiis, 
the point I want to make holds good—that the 
system of compromising is a direct incentive to 
business immorality, and will be found to be 
the keynote of the low tone of morality which 
pervades the business world to-day. 
7 
+ 7 

“Tf you think I am too sweeping in my 
assertions,” my friend continued, “I will give 
you an illustration which came under my own 
personal observation, so that I can vouch for 
its accuracy. Last year my brother was on the 
road for a Hamilton firm, and calling on a 
customer at B., found him in a furious temper. 
“You can’t sell me anything,’ he said; ‘here 
have I been in business for fifteen years, paying 
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a hundred cents on the dollar all the time, and 
there’s J. & Co., across the road, who only went 
into business four years ago, have compromised 
at forty cents, and are going on again. And to 
make it worse, your firm with whom I have 
left thousands of dollars, were one of the 
largest creditors! No use of a man trying 
to be honest in the face of facts such as that, 
is there?’ And the sequel to the story is, that 


in less than three months that man had called | 


a meeting of his creditors, submitted a state- 
ment of his affairs, and secured a compromise 
at fifty cents! ‘For,’ as he said to my brother 
afterwards, ‘I didn’t mind going ten cents 
better than the other fellows!’” 
* 
* * 

“But if the compromise is not allowed, the 
stock will have to be sold, and when it is 
thrown on the market it will probably not 
bring more than forty cents on the dollar,” said 
I, ‘‘and will demoralize trade just as much 
that way as the other?” ‘‘No,” said he, “it 
won't. If the man who has failed loses his 
business, he will quit trying to make money by 
‘ failing.’” 

. o * 

It is an encouraging sign of the times to see 
some of the leading New York papers denounc- 
ing, in no very mild terms, the recent six days 
walk there; and asserting that it is time such 
useless, brutalizing and cruel exhibitions 
should be put astopto. The fact that Albert, 
the winner, will pocket nearly five thousand 
dollars as his share of the week’s receipts, will 
make hima sort of hero in the eyes of thou- 
sands, especially of the young people. But let 
all who are thus prone to envy him his success, 
just stop for a moment and think of the cost at 
which it was won, This match was managed 
execrably; it attracted chiefly the rowdy 
element of the city: it was productive of 
great suffering, and in some cases positive phy- 
sical injury to the participants; an enormous 
amount of money was put up on bets ; and gen- 
erally, as has already been stated, it was a use- 
less, brutalizing and cruel exhibition. No 
country that values its manhood and is desir- 
ous of raising a hardy, honest race of men and 
women, can afford to have its moral atmos- 
phere polluted by scenes such as were witness- 
ed on the track and in the building at the race 
in question. Although nearly fifty men started 
in this race, so soon did the terrible strain of 
constant walking tell on their constitutions, 
that the great majority were soon forced to 
drop out, and only thirteen of them stayed the 
full six days in the race. And as if to show 
that some of these stayed, on only in hopes 
of securing a share of the receipts and without 
any prospect of coming up to previous records, 
or of even making a fair showing, the score of 
the lowest of these thirteen was only 209 miles 
against the 621 miles of the winner. 


Our Financial Article. 


In looking over SATURDAY NIGHT it appeared 
to me as though a few business thoughts and 
recollections might prove interesting , to, its 
readers, especially to those who like myself are 
engaged in commercial pursuits. I am _ not 
writing for the ladies, but after they have de- 
voured the social news, and read the graphic 
description of their much beloved pastor, 
should the breadwinner of the family cast his 
eyes upon these reflections, and find anything 
interesting, I have scored my point. 








A gentleman from New York asked me the 
other day whether forgeries were common in 
Canada. From the way the question was put, I 
felt convinced that he imagined it was an every 
day occurrence for bankers to discover them. 
The impression prevails that some bankers 
prefer that class of paper called ‘‘ crooked,” 
because they can depend upon its being pro- 
vided for at maturity. From an intimate ac- 
quaintance with many bankers, and their 
method of doing business, I feel that this is 
doing an injustice to the banking institutions 
of this country: and while we here now and 
again of forged paper being under discount, it 
is usually discovered in those accounts which 
are regarded as weak, and which are closely 
scrutinized by banks. My opinion is that there 
are but few perpetrators who are not dis- 


covered. 
* 


I remember a few years ago an instance 
occurring in a western town, not far from 
London, where the name of a relative—a prom- 
inent physician—had been forged by a cattle 
dealer. The paper had been discounted in one 
of the chartered banks, and shortly after the 
physician called into the bank to speak to 
one of the clerks. The manager seeing 
him casually remarked that he had dis- 
counted the note. The physician appeared 
surprised at the information and when 
asked for a detinite answer as to whether 
he had made the note or not, hesitated for a 
moment and then replied, ‘‘ yes, I signed it, but 
forG ’s sake don’t say anything about it.” It 
was thus he saved the relative who subse- 
quently failed for a large amount and fled the 
country. Other instances could be mentioned 
where such transactions have been covered up, 
but considering that business throughout the 
Dominion is largely done on paper, it is not to 
be wondered that occasionally crooked notes 


appear. . 


I have stated that the business of the country 
is done largely on paper. This is a fact, as the 
cash man is an exception which business men 
know to their regret. In no part of the world 
is the credit system so abused as in Canada, 
and instead of improving it has been gradu- 
ally growing worse. It is safe to say 
at no period in the history of the Dominion has 
credit been so cheap as in the past year. The 
advent of a large wholesale house or two so 
demoralized trade that the regular credit terms 
have been recklessly abandoned and every 
facility offered to sharks to defraud. The 
numerous failures have not been occasioned 
through the inability to obtain legitimate 
profits, but many of them are the outcome of a 
desire to get rich at the expense of creditors— 
probably the most glaring instance is that of a 
two-year-old firm doing business in Trenton. 
Through advertising extensively and selling at 
close figures, they created a furore among the 
farming community for many miles around, 
The most modern improvements in the way of 
appointments were added to the premises, and 
the wholesale trade, carried away by the 








| imposing surroundings, became an easy prey. 


It must be remembered that the business 
antecedents as well as the moral character of 
both partners were unsavory, and in the face 
of these facts a loss of fully $120,000 had to be 
faced by the wholesale dry goods trade, nearly 


two-thirds of which was sustained by our city 


merchants. 
* 


That this rashness is not confined to one class 
of trade, the furniture manufacturers know 


to the cost of about $200,000 through failures | 


which have occurred during the past few 


weeks in this city alone, a large proportion of | 
this sum being sustained by firms who can ill | 


afford to lose it. 


* 


To my mind concerted action on the part of 
the banks would work acure. Ninety-five per 


cent. of our wholesale merchants are obliged to | 





discount their customers’ paper, and it practi- | 


cally rests with a few financiers to say whether 


or not. Give it a trial and see if trade will not 
be established on a better basis, 


. 


Speaking about banks—I never speculated in | 


my life—never had a dollar of stock on margin. 


chronic bear. Take the experience of the past 
year—what disaster to the unfortunate stock 
holders, The misery occasioned by the suspen- 
sion or liquidation of three banking institu- 
tions viz: Bank of London, Central and Fed- 
eral. To the credit of the former (whose 
president is now languishing in jail) it must be 
said that shareholders will receive about 95 per 
cent. of their holdings. 


* 


To mention the failure of the second institu- 
tion appears to be an old matter, but to some 
of those who have suffered, the remembrance 
will live until the end of the chapter. Atter 
exhausting the double liability the depositors 
cannot expect to receive more than 45 per 
cent. of their claims. I am inclined to 
think that the liquidators will meet with 
great disappointment when the process of 
collecting the double liabilities is put into 
force. I know already where steps have been 
taken to evade the law and when calls are 
made many will be found execution proof. 
After such mismanagement can you blame the 
innocent stockholders ? 

* 


The winding up of the Federal is in good 
hands. I have great contidence in Mr. Ham- 
mond who is a keen, capable business man and 


thoroughly posted in the conduct of a bank. | 


J i 2nt the Bank of Hamilton | 
a bp catches ag the usual nocturnal muddle and night-gown | 


had a prosperous career and at the time that Mr. 
Strathy was deposed he was my choice for the 
general managership of the Federal. I believe 
that shareholders will receive eighty cents 
on the dollar, but cannot keep thinking 
how wise the general manager was in 
arranging for the prompt payment of his 
salary. Ye gocs! think of it. Salary and 
interest for five years amounts to nearly 


$85,000, besides an opportunity to invest in 


some enterprises that the bank, with its 
depleted capital, could not carry. Is the 
Putts Lumber Company still in existence? 

+ 


Another offshoot of the Central is no more, 
and the Portable Gas Co. has called its credi- 
tors together. It was started two yeas ago 
with a prospectus brimful of promises of large 
dividends, which, however, have not been 
realized, and the visible assets are very small. 
Its principal promoters were the directors of 
the defunct Central, but how a worthy, wealthy 
and venerable director of several 
financial institutions was induced to lend his 
name to the concern, has always been a sub- 
ject of comment. I believe that it is the first 
concern that he has ever been connected with 
that has not paid its creditors. 

* 

I have in my mind at present a man whose 
commercial career in this city has been one 
series of successes. Every venture until two 
months ago was a profitable one, but the 
reverses came sharp and sudden—a loss of 
$25,000 in two manufacturing companies— 
$40,000 through a defunct bank, in which he 
was a director, and several other minor losses. 


Fortunately for himself his house is in good | 


order. The strangest feature of the change is, 
his friends say, he is much more agreeable than 
he has been for years. MoskEs. 





A Rising Artist. 





Susie Ryan, daughter of our well-known citi- 
zen, Mr. Peter Ryan, Miss Ryan is one of 
our most promising young musicians. She is 
a native of England and was born in Ormskirk, 
Lancashire. She has studied vocal music 
under William Courtenay of New York, and 
piano under Sebastian Bach Mills. She has 
also been a pupil of Mr. Torrington, The prin- 
cipal part of her education was obtained at 
Loretto Abbey, in this city. To complete her 
musical education, Miss Ryan has recently 
left for Europe to study at the Royal Conserva- 
tory at Leipzig. We wish her all success in 
her studies, and hope to be able to welcome her 
back home as one of our most brilliant queens 


of song. 


of our | 





| th rt of it trator: lls it omedy- 
If I did, I sometimes think I should be a | CS ee ee a eee 


boys will whistle on leaving the house. 


| ing singers. 











Dorothy is proving a decided draw. The ex- 


or not this long dated paper is to be negotiable | pansive shirt-front and the jewelled hair-dress 


have once again driven the sombre daily wear 
and the hideous high hat out of the field, for 
which blessing let us be thankful. It is certainly 
one of the most pleasing operas which has 
reached Toronto. An accession of honesty on 


opera. This appellation is just, as its success | 
is due as much to its comedy element, as to its | 
musical construction. The comedy element in | 
its turn, rests almost solely on the shoulders of | 
Mr. Harry Paulton, as Lurcher. He is simply 
great. A curiously long body with short | 
waddling legs,anda face that can only be prop- | 
erly described as a mug gave him a tremendous 
stock-in-trade as a comedian. This mug he 
makes as expressionless as a_ street-door | 
knocker and about as pretty, and herein lies | 
the fun. The only departure from this blank | 
waste is when he brings out his inimitable 
‘“* Beg your parding.” 


is strongly aided by Miss 
Privett; with those | 


Paulton’s ,fun 
Rose Leighton’s Mrs, 
two the comedy element begins and ends, | 
The other have no fun in their parts or in | 
themselves. What there is of a plot in 
the comedy opera is a distinct tribute to 
the excellences of Erminie, for as in that opera 
the fun and tangled skeins are caused by the 
masquerading of two thieves, so in Dorothy | 
these necessary ingredients cre presented by 
the obligation forced on Geoffrey Wilder to 
carry a barnacle like a bailiff about with him, | 
and to introduce him to the aristocracy of | 
Chanticleer Halil. The imitation, which is the 
sincerest form of flattery, goes so far as to in- | 
troduce a hall or staircase into the scenery, | 
affording room for picturesque grouping and 


chorus, 


* 

Some of this sincerest flattery is also visible 
in the music, notably in the finale of the first | 
act, which will make Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
friends thankful that the Sorcerer was un- 
doubtedly previous to Dorothy, otherwise 
another plagiarism would be charged to Sir 
Arthur's already overburdened account. As it 
is, Mr, Alfred Cellier is the offender this time. 
Still the music is bright and tuneful, full of go 
and snap and contains much of the sort that the 
The 
company is good. Miss Lilian Russell, the 
famous, is a fine singer and a good actress. 
Her Dorothy is a bright, charming character. 
She dresses beautifully, although her maid 
might darn the hole in the back of her right 
stocking. She is ably sustained by Miss Agnes 


| Stone as Lydia Hawthorne, who does some 


pretty acting in the duel scene. 
* 

Mr. Eugene Oudin is an actor who sings the 
tenor part of Wilder, He has a fine, virile 
voice, and is a well-trained actor and singer, 
but has todo some grand and lofty tumbling 
to get his work in, His dodging to sing all 


| the tenor music is a spiendid lesson to aspir- 


There is a ballet, advertised as 
the only ballet incidental to comic opera in 
America. It is eight in number, and is 
a pleasing, though perhaps unaccountable, 
feature in the opera. The chorus is good, 
and is supplemented by a pack of foxhounds, 
who form the central feature in the tableau at 
the close of the first act. On Monday evening 
every one wanted to encore the dogs, but only 
the bipeds came out before the curtain. Hand 


| some dresses and well-designed scenery help to 


make Dorothy a success. 
* 


I don’t very often go to matinees but I tried 
one at the Toronto on Wednesday afternoon 


and found the theater crowded to see Joe 


| Dowling and Nellie Page in their melo-sensa- 


tional variety show Never Say Die. The per- 
formance seemed to please the audience, which 
was made up largely on the first floor by ladies 
and children. The upper tiers were wild with 
delight when the great feature of the perform- 


| ance took place and Jack Walliugford sprang 


into the huge vat which represents the river 
and rescues Drift, a wild tlower, from ‘“ real 
water.” I would suggest that Miss Nellie 
Page, who plays Drift, should practice a new 
scream, as the shriek she gives when in the act 


| of drowning is much more like the noise made by 
a young lady who sits down on the business end | 


of a pin than the terror-stricken cry of one face | 
to face with death. Mr. Joseph J. Dowling, if he 
were more careful in his elocution and would 
quit talking through his nose with the rapidity 
of a man trying to get ahead of an expert 
stenographer, would make a very good actor. 
The support was evidently chosen with a view 
to the minstrel entertainment in the third act, 
where they allappearin songs, a moke dance and 


| walk-around, to which they do much greater 
We publish this week a portrait of Miss | 


justice than to the other parts assigned them | 
in the play. The story ofthe play is widely 
improbable, but for all that it is interesting and 
contains enough shooting and shouting to | 
satisfy the most exacting audience that ever | 
gathered in a top gallery. It is not pretenti- 


ous and the actors do _ not _ pretend | 
to be Booths or Barretts. The show is | 
precisely what is advertised, and where- | 


ever it goes it will be largely patronized and 
greatly appreciated by those who like to see 
blood spilt in every act and heroic rescues in- | 
terspersed with dialogue of a very unusual | 
character. It could, however, be very much | 
improved without lessening its force, even | 
with the ‘‘ gods,” if some of the boot-black wit 
and slang were eliminated. 


| presidential election. 


| hours. 


| Col.-Sergt Curzon presiding, 
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Next week at the Grand, opens with Pop, 
from which the more cultured ana critical 
theater-goers will probably absent themselves 
in order to do justice to Rosina Vokes, whose 
charming acting always reaps a rich reward in 
Toronto. 


At the Toronto next week A Great Wrong. 
* 


The Toronto Press Club are discussing the 
advisability of bringing Mrs. Scott-Siddons 
back to Toronto this season. 

STAGE GOSSIP, 


Nym Crinkle says: An Englishman fights 
against every improved method and appliance 
with the stolid desperation of a Brahmin. He 
looks at Daly’s innovations upon Shakespeare 


| with the same horror with which he would re- 


gard a man who revived the Magna Charta, or 
proposed to puta fire-escape on Westminister 
Abbey. He holds to some of his outworn stage 


| flummery just as he holds to the Lord Mayor’s 


show and iis portable bathing tub. His sense 
of reverence for what is useless makes him use 
candles instead of gas in his hotels ; his sus- 
picion of everybody who hasn’t brought a letter 
of introduction makes him carry his own lug- 
gage instead of trusting an express company 
and lock himself up in a railway coach. 

George C, Miln, ex-preacher and tragedian, 
recently stated toa writer on the Omaha Re- 
publican, that ail reports about his having left 
the stage are nothing more nor less than re- 
vived utterances of a semi-annual liar who has 
been following him around the country for 
several years. He goes to England shortly and 
will continue his career there until after the 
Then he will return to 
this country and will probably appear in a New 
York theater with a new play. 

Booth and Barrett are piling up solid argu- 


| ments against the belief that the public taste 


has altogether degenerated. Their receipts all 
along this season’s route have been extraordi- 
nary. The Booth and Barrett sale opened in 


| Galveston, and within three hours the entire 


lower part of the house was sold for $4,000. At 
Houston all the seats went in one hour. An 
extra performance was given there to accom- 
modate the wishes of those that were disap- 
pointed. The Dallas sale—the largest in the 
South—is $5,000; the house sold out in three 
An addition performance will not sat- 
isfy the demand. Who says now that the legi- 
timate has gone to the demnition bow-wows? 


Some of the money that Mr. Irving will take 
out of America will go to the establishment of 
his London theater. What he will leave in 
return is not so easily estimated. I have tried 
very hard to sum up the benefits that he has 
conferred upon the American stage. It must 
be allowed that he has given us a fine example 
of what a man of intelligence, with a fixed 
purpose and a good backer, can do in the star 
business. But I cannot exactly see in what 
respect he has shown us the possibilities of 
dramatic genius. 

Robert B. Mantel, who has been making a 
study of Othello and rehearsing it the past two 
months with his company on the road, will 
appear in the role for the first time at the 
Academy of Music, Reading, Pa., this Satur- 
day afternoon. Monbars was also given its 
first presentation in Reading. 


Mrs. Langtry and the Baroness Blane have 
rented the summer residence of the late Charles 
J. Osborn, at Marmaroneck, for the coming 
season, at a rental of $12,000. It is evident that 
these two notable woman have made up their 
minds to have a royal good time this summer. 


Society in Boston has opened wide its doors 
to Miss Ellen Terry during her engagement 
there. She and her pretty daughter have beer 
everywhere received with the utmost cordiality 
by the representatives of the best society, and 
the grace of the charming actress has proved 
just as winning off as on the stage. The de- 
mands of her profession have prevented her 
accepting several invitations, the like of which 
has never been extended to an actress in 
Boston until now. 





Regimental Dinners. 





The fifth annual dinner of the Sergeants’ 


| mess of the Queen’s Own Rifles was held last 


Friday, and was an unqualified success 
in every particular. Among the invited guests 
were Lieut.-Col. Otter, D.A.G.; Lieut.-Col. F. 
C. Denison, M.P.; Lieut.-Col. Gray, Brigade 
Major; Lieut.-Col, Allan, Capt. McDonald, 
Capt. Mutton, Capt. Murray, Q.0.R.; Major 
Meade, T.F.B.; Surgeon Lesslie, Staff-Sergt. 
Bayley, North-West Mounted Police; Mr. L. 
H. Irving and Capt. Wadmore, **C” Co. T.S.C., 
while letters of regret were received from 
Mayor Clarke, Col. Grasett and others who 
were unable to accept the invitations extended 


to them. 
> 


After due attention had been paid to the good 
things provided by the indispensable Harry 
Webb, Sergeant Major Crean, who made an ex- 
cellent chairman, proceeded with the toast list, 
which was hurried through, to allow of the 
tables being removed, that opportunity might 
be given for more social intercourse. Short 
speeches, interspersed with songs and recita- 
tions, made the hours fly almost unnoticed, and 
as the company gradually broke up it was the 
unanimous opinion of the guests that the Ser- 
geants of the Queen's Own were indeed a set of 
** jolly good fellows,” nothing being left undone 
to make every one enjoy himself. The follow- 
ing were the Board of Management, to whose 
efforts the success of the dinner was largely 
due :—Staff-Sergt. Strachan, President ; Staff- 
Sergt. Burns, Vice-President ; Color-Sergt. 
LeVesconte, Secretary; Sergt. Henderson, 
Treasurer ; Bugle Major Swift, Color Sergt. 
Domelle. Sergt Higinbotham, Sergt. Small, 

7 


G Co., Royal Grenadiers, held their annua 
dinner at the Criterion, last Friday evening, 
with Sergt. 
Judge in the vice-chair. Capt. Manley was 
present on behalf of the staff, and Capt. Bruce 
on behalf of the company officers. A few hours 
were pleasantly spent in offering toasts, making 
speeches and singing songs. 


A pleasant feature of the evening was the 
presentation to Capt. Bruce, as President of the 
Rifle Association, of the cup won for three suc» 
cessive years by the company for volley firing 
at the annual regimental matches, 
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WIDOWER JONES. 


A Faithful History of His “Loss” and Adventures in Search of a “Com- 


panion.” 
BY EDMUND FEF. SHEPPARD, 


Author of ‘* Farmin' Editor’s Sketches,” “ Dolly,” ‘‘A Bad Man’s Sweetheart,” etc., ete 


CHAPTER XNIII. 

LOU AND BESSIE EXPRESS THEIR 

Half an hour later Frank Gaylor drove 
through the old red gate and ran into the 
house to tell Bessie the name of her proposed 
stepmother. He had shared the high opinion 
his father and mother had of Ruth, and had he 
not heard the Deacon's declaration and his 
father’s statemen: that it concerned her, he 
would have believed it impossible, for, next to 
Bessie, Frank thought Ruth the best and most 
beautiful woman on earth. When his father 
came back tu the house and said the Deacon 
was on his way to see Ruth, Frank and his 
mother laughed at the idea, but Uncle Abe’s 
wrath and his statement that he had promised 
the Deacon to tell no more, forced them to the 
conclusion that Ruth it was and no other! 

The kitchen was deserted when Frank 
entered, but he could hear voices in the sitting 
room, and thither he hastened without waiting 
to knock at the door. The lamps had not yet 
been lighted, and in the darkening room Frank 
could barely see that Bess and Lou were sitting 
on the floor, leaning against the lounge, on 
which Hope was reclining. Israel, silent and 
miserable, sat in the rocking chair, dismally 
swaying to and fro, while his sisters, sometimes 
in tears but always in bitterness, discussed the 
coming change in their home life. The moment 
Frank opened the door Bessie sprang to her 
feet with the excited question : 

* Who is it, Frank? ‘Yell us quick!” 

* Ruth Gilbert.” 

* Wh-a-a-t?” cried the three girls in chorus. 

‘Ruth Gilbert!” repeated Frank, senten- 
tiously, rather proud of having so quickly 
obtained the desired information. 

**Her!” cried Lou, fiereely ready to denounce 
whoever it might be, “‘That trollop of a 
thing!” 

**Hush! Louie!” whispered Hope, warn- 
ingly, as she rose to a sitting posture and 


OPINION. 


touched the angry girl warningly on the 
shoulder. 
*“T won't hush!” sobbed Lou, resentfully, 


“To think of that flirt coming here to lord it 
over us. No decent woman would have done 
it!” 

** Louie ! Louie! Don’t 
judge her,” insisted Hope softly. 
be a mistake. I cant believe it.” 

* Frank, are you sure?” demanded Bessie. 
“Tt doesn’t seem possible that Ruth Gilbert 
would think for a minute of marrying father !” 

‘**T guess there isn’t any mistake; the Deacon 
himself told father !” 

** When did he tell him ?” 

‘Not half an hour ago. You see, after I left 
here I saw your father turn along the river 
road goin’ just as slow as his horse could walk, 
and as he'd have to pass our place I hurried on 
home and got there in time to get father out at 


be in such haste to 
* There may 


the gate to pump him where he was goin’. 
Father promised the Deacon not to tell what 
passed between them: but he was so mad to 


think of Ruth marryin’ him, he blurted out 
where he was steering for, and I started right 
off to tell you. That's ail I know about it, but 
father believed it or he wouldn't have got so 
mad ; he always thought Ruth about right.” 

**So did I,” said Bessie regretfully, ** but if 
she’s going to marrv father I'll believe every 
bad story I ever heard about her!” 

**T won't,” exclaimed Israel, *‘ I don’t b'lieve 
a word of them.’ 

** You don’t!” cried Lou scornfully, ** what 
does a silly old stupid like you know about 
women ?” 

* Not much, mebbe, but if I thought they 
was 2s bad as some folks thinks ‘em, l’d be sorry 
I had any sisters,” retorted israel warmly, with 
a thought of Hope in what he said. 

** Don’t compare us with that thing, Israel 
Jones! Your haven't ever run the 
roads with men that respectable girls wouldn't 
speak to!” 

“ Mebbe they hain’t hed achance! Like enuf 
if you hadn't hed some one teh look after yeh, 
there ‘d bin stories bout yeh !” 


sisters 


** Tsrael Jones! How dare you?” Lou de- 
manded, angrily. 
At this moment Bessie struck a match and 


lit the lamp. Its yellow 
with tear-stained and wrathful face, glaring at 
her brother. 

** Don't begin to quarrel, Lou,and lead people 
to think we fight alithe time,” suggested Bessie, 
pettishly. 

“To don’t think you need lecture me. I’m 
not the one that does the row-making in this 
house.” 

** You're the one to-night anyway,” snapped 
Bessie, with a look that silenced her sister, 
“but [suppose when Ruth Gilbert comes here 
to bring us up, well all be sweet and quiet as 
little mice.” 

Lou flung herself into a chair 
‘“What'll ever become of us?” 

‘Likely we'll have a lively time,” suggested 
Bessie sarcastically, ‘‘ Ruth’ is very fond of 
company and I suppose all her old admirers will 
call to see her and that initself would make 
quite a rush.” 

Frank Gaylor, sitting astride a chair with 
his elbows on the back. suggested to Lou that 
may be she would be able to make a strike on 
Jim Foster. 

‘The idea!" cried Lou, savagely, ‘‘of that 
nasty brute being a friend of our stepmother! 
I'll leave the honse the instant she comes in,” 
will I,” added *nobody’'ll ever 
stepmother ce 


exclaiming, 


‘So Bessie, 
me! 

**And think of that Gilbert woman coming 
here and taking mother’s place !” 

“Don't mention her and mother in the same 
breath,” said Bessie, sharply. ‘* She isn’t fit to 
be spoken of--” 

** Hush, interposed Hope, gently, 
*you should not speak so harshly of one you 
know nothing badabout. ‘The stories you have 


heard of her may be all false!” 


Jessie, 


‘But they're not false! She ran the roads 
with every low rough who had a horse ind 
buggy! That much everybody knows and if 


she’s willing to marry father that shows she 
isn’t good or even decent.” 

Hope rose to leave the room, The scene with 
the girls had been extremely painful, as her 
own misfortunes were every moment recalled 
by the references to the stories about Ruth, 

“IT think you are wrong,” said she. ‘I can 
not believe Ruth Gilbert to be a bad woman, 
nor that she is likely to marry your father. Do 
not condemn her before you are sure.” 

**Oh, I don't wonder you side with Ruth,” 
said Lou, with a laugh that only half hid a 
sneer. 

**Why?” enquired Hope, coldly, a feeling of 
deadly sickness creeping over her. 

** Because you ve been talked about your 

“Lou Jones!” 


checking them at last by putting her hand over 
Lou's mouth. ‘* How can you say such a thing 
to Hope?” 

Lou, thoroughly angered by the afternoon's 
experience, seemed determined to have her 
fling, and roughly shoving Bessie to one side, 
was about to continue, when Israel sprang from 
his chair and seizing his sister by the shoulders 
gave her a shake that might have dislocated 
her spine. 

‘*Speak another word,” an’ Til 
jerk th’ head off yeh!” 

Israel had never before laid violent hands on 
either of his sisters, and Lou, dizzy with fright 
and the shaking up she had received, began to 
cry in a very shrill and hysterical key. 

“Israel,” whispered Hope, her lips whiteand 
trembling, ‘‘don’t take my part. What she 
saysis true. I have been talked about and had 


he roared, 


glare discovered Lou, ; 


screamed Bessie, trying too | 
late to stop her sister's cruel words. and only | 


no right to stay here as if I were as—as good as 
other people.” 

** Dang it, girl, you air as good as other peo- 
ple, an’a dang sight better! I-know all about 
it; IL overheard th’ hull thing when father was 
talkin’ t’ yeh, an’ J knowed it wa’n’t your fault; 
yeh hain’t done nothin’ wrong, so what’ter yeh 
talkin’ like this fer?” 

Seeing the look of shame and horror on her 
face and thinking she feared that he was about 
to describe the scene he paused and then con- 
tinued in a lower tone : 

‘** Don’t be skeered I’m gunto tell, fer I haint! 
A yoke a’ cattle couldn’t drag it out a’ me. 
But I kin say that yer th’ best an’ nobless 
woman ever came t these parts an’ them that 
talk about yeh aughteh be horse-whipped!” 

With as savage a glance as his mild blue eyes 
could give he glared at Lou, who, in expecta- 


looking wonderingly at her brother. Bessie 
had stolen up to Hope and thrown her arm 
around her. 

‘An’ you'd go an’ throw up teh her about 
stories. You haint heard no stories, fer nobody 
knows nuthin’ ’bout it but me’n father! If you 
know'd what she’s gone through yeh’d cut yer 
tongue out fer sayin’ them words teh her thet 
yeh did! Her! Her! Why dern yeh she could a’ 
bin yer stepmother if she'd a’ wanted teh! If 
yeh’dheerd what I did yeh’d say yeh haint fit teh 
kiss th’ ground she walks on an’ yet a little 
ornery brat like you kin throw up teh her. that 
she haint what she oughteh be! If yeh air my 
own sister I feel like lickin’ yeh till yeh’r black’n 
blue!” 

‘That's so!” ejaculated Frank Gaylor in an 
unguarded moment, anxious to corroborate 
Israel’s statement regarding the Deacon's desire 
to marry Hope. 

Lou flamed upina moment, glad to change 
the subject and eager to find an object on which 
to vent her wrath. ‘‘ Yeh would, would yeh? 
I'd like to see you try to black and blue me! 
What right have yeh to stick your lipin? Yeh 
seem tothink yer one of the family, but yeh 
haint ner never will be if father ever hears about 
yeh being drunk up to the tavern last winter!” 

This shaft nad often before been shot at 
Frank, and though ne knew Bess had heard the 
facts, it pierced him to the core. His face crim- 
soned and with an appealing look at Bessie, he 
stammered : 

**I guess everybody but father’n mother's 
heard of that an’ you can go’n tell them if yeh 
like.” 

**T thank yeh, I ain’t goin’ round tattlin’, 
but if yeh try to run on me, I'll show yeh I 
won't have it!” 

**Lou, shet up!” shouted Israel, “er I'll hev teh 
slap yeh yit! Yeh don’t seem teh know 
nuthin’ but teh throw things up. It wa'‘n’'t 
Frank’s fault he got tipsy ; the fellers put up a 
job on ‘im, an’ he wa'n't teh blame ‘sept fer 
bein’ in bad company, an he haint bin in it 
sence. I know that ferafact. I could throw 
things up téh you if I minded, ‘bout the mis- 
chiet yev made fer me an’ lots of other folks, 
but I won’t show myself off cause you do, but 
if yeh ever say things agin like yeh did tnight 
I'll slap yeh, if father throws me off the farm 
fer it the next minit.” 

“Israel, Israel, don’t!” sobbed Hope 
Bessie’s shoulder. ‘‘?'m not worth a quarrel. 
I'll go away to— 

“No yeh won't g’way; yer gunto stop 
right here till things is set right, an’ it won't 
be long, I kin tell that. Don’t let no snip of a 
girl run yeh off. Yev got friends an’ their 
gunto see yeh through thisthing!” vociferated 
Israel, thoroughly excited. 

‘If vou’re a satnple of them!” sneered Lou, 
who was now seated on the lounge, sur- 
charged with all the Jones meanness and bad 
grammar she had inherited from her father. 
‘I wouldn’t give much for th’ lot. A 
who'd threaten teh strike his sister isn’t no 
man!” 

aa I 
deserved it, an’ mebbe I hain’t much of a man 
no more’n you’r much of a woman, but there's 
others that is men an’ they haint gunto see 
Hope Campton get the worst of it, nuther.” 
Israel's signiticant tone aroused Lou's curiosity. 

** Who is it?” she asked. 

** You'll see, an’ yeh'll be serry fer th’ way 
yev acted (night er my name hain’t what it is.” 

‘Israel,’ said Hope, sadly, ‘don’t discuss it 
any more, let it drop. I aon’t want to be the 
cause of a family quarrel. Just as soon as I can 
I'l) leave and--” 

** Now, say, you must stop that sort of talk too, 
Hope,” said Bessie tirmly, *‘you are not going 
to leave till we do. So just go up stairs and 
get ready for supper and if I hear another word 

ll take the broomstick to the whole of you.” 

Hlope glad to eseape, ran up to her room while 
Louin a very sulky and ugly frame of mind 
helped her sister to prepare the meal. 

Out in the barn where they were feeding the 
horses Israel took the disheartened Frank into 
his confidence and after having made him 
swear a dozen iron-clad oaths not to tell, he 
informed him that Ben was home and startling 
developments might be expected almost any 
day. 

The Jones were not entirely a happy or har- 
monious family but there are plenty just like 


! them. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Agent (at the door)—Is the lady of the house 
in? 

Gentleman (calling to his wife)—Mary, is the 
cook in?— Burlington Free Press. 


| 
| 








nan | 


hain’t never hit yeh yit, often as yeh | 


| mile distant. 





on | 








Funny Fancies. 





The main advantage of being a lawyer is 
knowing just how much of the law you can 
break with safety. 

Elsie— I had twenty-seven offers of marriage 
this season, dear. 

Ellie—From the same man, love? 3 


Woman (who has given acold bite to a tramp) | 


—You don't look very heaithy? 

Tramp—No, madam, it’s indigestion, caused 
by eating between meals—othec people’s meals. 
—New York Sun. 

Husband (home late)—Ish you (hic) ready 
have gash turned out, my dear? 

Wife—Yes; but I'll get up and turn it out 
myself, John. I’m afraid to have you get so 
near the flame. 

‘*Papa, why do they always call a railroad 
train she?” 

** Because it takes three or four men to man- 
age her. my son,” replied Mr. Dawdle, glaring 
toward his wife.—Chicago News. ; 

Mary—-Why did you look under the bed ? 

Jane—For a man, 

Mary—-Why don’t you look out of the win- 
dow? There's a man in the moon. 

Jane—Pooh! He's too far away. 

“Richard Harris, died February 13, 1877, of 
delirium tremens, aged forty-one years.” This 
is the inscription an Atchison (KKan.) woman 


; : ’ ; | had carved upon her late husband’s tombstone 
tion of developments had quit erying and was | “> oy : 


—a shaft of granite, about which is wound, 
from base to apex, the image of a snake as large 
as a man’s arm, 

Brown (whispering to Robinson)—You are 
safe enough in asking Dumley to drink. He's 
just sworn off. 

Robinson (calling to Dumley)—Dumley, come 
and join us? 

Dumley— Thanks, no, I’ve sworn off. Tell the 
bartender to send me a good cigar. 

Mother (shouting up-stairs)—Jennie are you 
dressing for the party ? 

Daughter (shouting down-stairs)—Nome. I 
haven’t begun to dress yet. 

M.—Begin then right away. 
yourself. 

D.—Hump myself. 
bustle. 


Come hump 
Bridget, bring me my 


Oh, Harry dear, the interdict 
Of lent will soon be here, 
That I must make some sacrifice 
To conscience doth appear, 
And as self-abnegation forms 
To prompt what's best to do, 
It seems the proper caper, loue, 
For me to give up you. 
—Whitehall Times. 


“Come and dine with me to-day, Grind- 


stone,” said Kiljordan, ‘‘the bill of fare will 
just suit you. Calves’ brains is the principal 
dish. 


**T'll come, Kiljordan,” said Grindstone, ‘in 
order that you may have one man at the table 
who can eat calves’ brains without making a 


| cannibal of himself.” 


Prince of Wales—Mammia, allow me to pre- 
sent you to Mr. Biaine of America. 

Victoria—-Happy to meet him. 

* And this is Mr. Gould.” 

** Glad to see you, sir.” 

** And this is Mr. Cody.” 

*T have had the honor of meeting Mr. Cody 
before, my son, but what means this omission ? 
Where is Mr. Sullivan?” 

** He wouldn’t come.” 

Dry-goods clerk (to fellow clerk)—Timmy, you 
remember [ told you of « desperate flirtation I 
had with a beautiful girl at Saratoga when I 
Was on my vacation ? 

Timmy— Yes, chappie. 

Dry-goods clerk—She was in here to-day and 
boucht some dress goods. 

Timmy— What did she have to say ? 

Dry-goods clerk—She asked me if the goods 
would wash ; that’s all.—Puck, 

Merchant to Collector—John, are the Slim- 
kinses going to receive to-day ? 

Collector— I saw their card in the papers to 
that effect. 

Merchant— Well, take our bill for September 
and goup. You haven't been able to get in the 
last twenty-five or thirty times you called, but 
you can get there to-day. I tell you, John, 
society is a great blessing if you oniy look at it 
right.— Washington Critic. 


a 


Love-Making by Telephone. 








Herr Muller, the manufacturer, had come 
home from his wedding tour, and had enjoyed 
a week of the honeymoon in his new house. 
Then he realized that he must attend to busi- 
ness, and with a woeful heart bade his little 
wife farewell and went to his office, a whole 
But the long hours of separa- 


| tion from the sharer of his bliss or grief were 


; home by a telephone wire. 


such a heavy trial to his endurance that he 
finally connected his place of business and his 
Thereupon tender 
words of deep affection were hurried to and fro 


| by the loving couple through every hour of the 


day. 


| work grew more pressing and our business- 


man felt forced to check such an extravag- 
ant waste of valuable time. He had also begun 
to think that Ludmilla’s soft words were getting 
tiresome and uninteresting, yet he would not 


| for worlds allow his wife to have a suspicion of 


| this, 


| more 


His genius for invention solved the 
riddle of how to help himself. There was old 
Herr Robes, an ancient clerk, about past work- 
ing but kept by the firm to do odd jobs. He 
was a peculiar old bachelor, with a crimson 
nose ind a sentimental turn of thought. He 
Was accustomed to whispering romantic 
speeches into young ladies’ ears, and delighted 
to fancy all the fair sex must adore him. Then, 
too, the sound of his voice was wonderfully 
similar to Mulier’s. This man was given some 
secret orders, and next day Robes was seated at 
the telephone and absorbed in an amorous talk 
with his unseen partner, while his master was 
engaged with his correspondence. Not at all as 
Muller expected, Ludmilla seemed to enjoy 
and more her husband's conversation, 








NIGHT. 


and the telephone was kept in continual use. 
The manufacturer was now able to do business 
without hindrance, meanwhile his wife was 
given no cause to complain of his lessening 
interest in her. This condition of affairs was 
very agreeable. One day Muller had to make 
a business call quite near his house and left the 
office unusually earl., entirely forgetting Robes 
and the telephone, and having made his call he 
went directly home, as it had become too late 
to matter about going back to the office. What 
was his amazement on entering the house to 
find his wife reclining on the lounge, wholly 
lost in the newest novel,while at the telephone, 
earnestly conversing with the gentleman at the 
oftice, sat— Babette, the old cook !|—Z'ranslated 
Srom the German. 


—- - 


When Piping Winds do Blow. 








When piping winds do blow, 
And whistle loud and shrill, 
And dancing feet o’ the snow 
Glide down the long white hill— 
Tis then the world is gay—is gay 
With brave bright skies aglow, 
For the long, long play of the winter day, 
When piping winds do blow! 


‘Tis then the world is gay, 
With naught to preach of gloom, 
Nor ever a flower o’ the May 
To push into bud and bloom ; 
With never a blade of grass—of grass 
To coax till its lances show-- 
But the long, long play of the winter day, 
When piping winds do blow! 


Never her scouts need run, 
And to the skies complain 
Of scorching heat o’ the sun, 
Or drenching blight of the rain ; 
Never an apple to paint—to paint 
Or an ear of corn to grow— 
But the long, long play of the winter day, 
When piping winds do blow! 


No bird in hidden nest, 
To woo to flight and song, 

Or rock to sleep i’ the breast 
Of tall pines, green and strong ; 

No music to teach the wave—the wave, 
As it broke on the sand below— 

3ut the long, long play of the winter day, 
When piping winds do blow! 


She hath no care to heed 
If autunin fails to reap 
Bountiful wealth o’ the seed, 
And golden fleece of the sheep ; 
Whether the stack be high—be high, 
Or whether the stack be low— 
What does she care in the winter fair, 
When piping winds do blow! 


Ah ! when the winds do blow, 
And whistle loud and shrill, 

'Tis then the world may go, 
Wherever her fancy will! 

Tis then she can dance and sing—and sing, 
With never a grief to know— 

But the long, long play of the winter day, 
When piping winds do blow! 





—e- 


‘“‘He Mixed Those Papers Up.” 





m—en-e 


Job Lott—(rho has dropped in to see how 
his valentine hit it off ).—Why, what a beauty! 
You must have somebody who thinks the 
world of you. 

Miss Violet Sapolio—There’s no doubt of it. 
A pawn ticket for five dollars stuck between 
the leaves, and a cost mark for the same 


amount on the back page, are very convincing | 


evidences that the sender isn’t selfish.— Puck. 








Nature’s Nobleman. 


“Your Royal Highness,” said a shabby, for- 
lorn man who accosted a distinguished looking 
stranger in Chicago a few days ago, ‘forgive 
me if I have penetrated your disguise, but you 


After a week had thus passed the office | C2 ot conceal the imprint ofroyalty stamped 


by nature on your brow. As a fellow-being 
whose father was a countryman of yours, I take 
the liberty to ask you for the loan of a quarter 
of adol—” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the dis- 
tinguished-looking stranger, ‘‘ What do you 
take me for?” 

“Are you Duke of Edinburgh, 


not the 


| sir?” 


| 


‘“*No, sir; I am a delegate to the National 
Convention of Tailors and Custom Cutters.” 

**Duped again!” wailed the shabby man dis- 
appearing up an alley. 


—- 


A New Kind of Drunkenness. 


The Domestic Servants’ club at Berlin, Prus- 
sia, had a jollification, at which a good deal of 
wine was consumed, and the society had grown 
very noisy. In the midst of the tumult the 
door-keeper saw a man with a half-a-dozen 
umbrellas and a corresponding number of canes 
under his arms coming towards the door with 





Don't think, gentle reader, that these people are ungallant. 


Don’t Make a Mistake. 


Not at all, but each and every one is so intensely interested in reading Don's 


sketch, or Here and There or Widower Jones, or some other bright feature of SaruRDAY NIGHT, that they have not yet noticed the sweet young 


lady who has had to take a standing seat. 


No doubt. however, the old gentleman who is smilin 
reading, and then he will be sure to make way for the young lady. 


a 




















the evident intention of carrying them off, 
Being stopped, the man with the umbrellas 
gave the officer a vacant look, but did not 
speak a word, and suffered himself to be 
arrested. Before the court he pleaded not 
guilty, saying he had not the slightest recol- 
lection of his deed, but that drink must have 
kept his ideas and his consciousness in com. 
plete abeyance. Witnesses testified that de- 
fendant had not appeared drunk, but rather 
not quite compos mentis at the time he had 
the umbrellas under his arm. A physician, 
having listened to the testimony, said it was 
probable that the defendant had been in a state 
of what medical men called pathologic drunk. 
enness, which was little, if at all, perceptible 
outwardly, but was recognizable by a complete 
confusion or’ even effacement of ideas. On 
| expert testimony the court set defendant, 
ree, 
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Her Father’s Boot. 
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TILED TTT ALARA LTTE 
She was fair as ITNT 
poet’s dream III 
and her eyes IIIUIIII 
were heav’nly IIIIIIIII . 
blue, and they ILIIIII 
flashed a ten- ILIIIIII 
der beam IMNIIIIII 
which pierced my soul 
right through. Her 
father struck it rich, in 
oil, or wheat, or stocks, 
I don't remember 
which, enough, he had 
the rocks. I was but a 
clerk in a down town 
dry goods store, and 
made, withextra 
work, tendollars, 
nothing more. To 
meet was but to love, 
to love was to pro- 
pose: we vowed by 
heaven above to 
Share our weal and 
woe. The weeks flew 
by in bliss, but why 
repeat a tale that 
to many long ere 
this is wearisome 
and stale. One night 
I bravely went (forget it 
I ne’er can) to ask the kind 
consent of that dear, good old 
man! Oh let me draw the veil 
upon my dire distress, weak 
words would only fail, but you 
can surely guess. This much I'll 
briefly say: He made my heart 
fullsore, in his rough and _ boist’- 


rous way This is the boot he wore. 
—_——- ET 


— 


And Then He Blushed. 


‘*George, dear, I want to ask you a ques 
tion.” 

** Ask it, darling.” 

‘* What is corned beef?” 

“Thardly know myself, but it’s beef pre- 
pared in some way or other. You have surely 
seen it.” 

‘*Well, are human beings ever prepared in 
that way?’ 

“Certainly not. 
head?” 

‘‘T heard papa say this morning that you 
were terribly corned last evening.” 


What put that idea in your 





DANCING. 


Those wishing to be taught properly and quickly will 
register at Fs 


Prof. Thomas’ Academy, 77 Peter Street 


Finest class-room and floor in Toronto. Reception, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's dressing rooms in connection. 

New classes are continually forming. For particulars 
apply to PROF. THOMAS, Principal, 

Norg—New and original dances will be introduced. 12y 


G. W. TICKELL & CO. 


Furniture Manufacturers 


Our Stock being entirely new, consists of the latest of 
our own productions besides the choice of the principal 
markets. New desigius in 


SIDEBOARDS, 
CHAMBER SUITES 


AND 
. 


HALL RACKS 


For the Upholstered Goods Department 


We have obtained Skilful Workmen and will make it a 
study to manufacture only reliable, artistic and comfort- 
able Furniture. 

Will take pleasure in showing visitors through our new 
Establishment. 

The Largest, Finest and best lighted Furniture Show 
Rooms in the city. ; 


G. W. TICKELL & CO. 


108 and 110 KING ST. WEST 
NEARLY OPPOSITE ROSSIN HOUSE, ' BW DOORS KAST. y 


- TORONTO- 
Steam Laundry 


106 YORK STREET 


LATE 
54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST 


Has removed to their new premises, 
erected specially for the Laundry 
business, 106 York Street, a few 
doors north of King Street. 


G. P. SHARPE. 


B. SPAIN 
Temple of Fashion 


455 QUEEN ST. WEST 


mas the largest stock of 


WINTER OVERCOATING 
and SUITING 


Call and see him before ordering 
your winter garments. 








int Dominion. 


g 80 broadly will soon be through the article he is 455 QU EEN STREET Ww. 
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VAGABON DIA: 


A Love Story. 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
Author of ‘ A Fair Barbarian,” “The Tide of the Moaning Bar,” “ Kathleen,” “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” ete. 


CHAPTER I.—(CoNTINUED.) 


The fact of the matter was, that sudden 
pangs of remorse at his own seltishness in 
holding the girl bound to him, were his 
weakness, and Dolly’s great difficulty was to 
pilot him safely through his shoals of doubt 
and self-reproach, and-she had her own way 
of managing it. Just now her way of 
managing it was to comfort him bravely, 
coming quite close to him again, and taking 
hold of one of his coat buttons, 

‘*T have thought of it a hundred times,” she 
said, ‘but not since [| have belonged to you, 
and as I have belonged to you ever since I was 
fifteen years old, I should think what I thought 
before then can hardly have the right to 
trouble us now. You never think of marrying 
any one but ine, do you Griffith 7” , 

“ Think of marrying any one else!” exclaimed 
Griffith, indignantly. ‘I wouldn’t marry a 
female Rajah with a diamond——” 

““[ know you wouldn’t,” Dolly interrupted. 





| and if I had been called upon to kick him out 


I should have regarded it as a cheerful and 
improving recreation.” 

“Why?” laughed Dolly. “Is he one of the 
Philistines?” 

‘** Philistine!” echoed Griffith with disgust. 
**T should think so. A complacent idiot in a 
chronic state of fatigue. Drove up to the door 
in a cab—his own, by the way. and a confound- 
edly handsome affair it is—gave the reins to his 
tiger, and stared at the building tranquilly for 
at least two minutes before he came in, stared | 
at old Flynn when he did co ve in, stared at me, | 
shook hands with old Flynn, exhaustedly, and 
then subsided into listening and paring his 
nails during the remainder of the interview.” 

‘*Which might or might not be discreet under 
the circumstances,” said Dolly. ‘ Perhaps he 
had nothing to say. Never mind, Grif. Let us 
console ourselves with the thought that we are 
not as these utterly worthless explorers of the 
East are,” with a flourish ot the scissors, 





“IT believe in you, Griffith, Why won’t 
you believe in me?” And the eyes lifted 
to his were so perfectly honest and straight- 
forward that the sourest of cynics must have 
believed them, and Griffith was neither sour nor 
acynic, but simply an unsuccessful, affection- 
ate, contradictory young man, too susceptible 
to outward influences for his own peace of 
mind, 

He was a very unfortunate young man, it 
may as weil be observed at once, and his mis- 
fortunes were all the harder to bear because he 
was not to blame for them. He had talent, and 
was industrious and indefatigable, and yet 
somehow or other, the Fates seemed to be 
against him. If he had been less honest, or less 
willing, he might perhaps have been more suc- 
cessful; but the truth was, that in his inter- 
course with the world’s slippery ones he cus- 
tomarily found himself imposed upon. During 
his business career he had found himself im- 
posed upon, not as an exception, but asarule. 
He had done hard work, for which he had 
never been paid, and work for which he had 
been paid badly; he had fought honestly to | 
gain footing, and somehow or other, luck had 
seemed to be against him, for certainly he had 
not gained it yet. Honest men admired and 
respected him, and men of intellectual worth 
prophesied better days; but so far it had 
really seemed that the people who were 
willing to befriend him were powerless, and 
those who were powerful cared little about 
the matter. So he alternately struggled and 
despaired, and yet retained his good nature, 
and, it must be confessed, occasionally enjoyed 
lite heartily ‘in defiance of circumstances. 
With every member of the Crewe household he 
was popular, from Tod to Mrs. Phil. His en- 
gagement to Dolly they regarded as a satisfac- 
tory arrangement. That he was_ barely 
able *o support himself, and _— scarcely 
possessed a presentable suit of clothes, was to 
their minds the most inconsequent of trifles. 
It was unfortunate, perhaps, but unavoidable 
and their sublime trust in the luck which was 
torip*n in all of them at some definitely-des- 
cribed future time, was their hope in this case. 
Some time Or other he would “get into -some- 
thing,” they had decided, and then he would 
marry Dolly, and they would all enjoy the 
attendant festivities. And in the meantime 
they allowed the two to be happy, and made 
Grittith welcome, inviting him to their little 
impromptu warm suppers, and fraternizing 
with him, and taking care never to be de trop 
on the occasion of tete-a-tete conversations. 

‘he tete-a-tete of the morning ended happily | 
enough as usual. Dolly went back to her un- 
picking, and Griffith, finding his ghost of self- 
reproach laid for the time being, watching her 
in @ supremely blissful state of mind. It 
was an agreeable -thing to watch _ her, 
by the way; Griflith never tired of 
watching her, he frequently told her in 
enthusiastic confidence. The peculiarity of 
charm in Dolly Crewe was her adaptability : she 
was never out of place: and in fact it had been 
said that she suited herself to her accompani- 
ments far oftener than her accompaniments 
suited themselves to her. Seeing her in a 
shabby dress, seated on one of the shabby- 
padded chairs in the shabby parlor, one in- 
stinctively felt that shabbiness was not so 
utterly unbearable after all, and acknowledged 
that it hada brightness of itsown. Meetinz her 
ataclan gathering in the camps of the Philis- 
tines, one always found her in excellent spirits, 
and quite undamped in her enjoyment of 
the frequently ponderous rejoicings. In the 
Bilberry school-room among dog-eared French 
grammars and lead.pencilled music, educa- 
tion did not appear actually dispiriting; and 
now, as she sat by the fire, with the bright, 
giaucing, sharp little scissors in her hand, and 
the pile of white merino on her knees and 
trailing on the hearth-rug at her feet, Griffith 
found her simply irresistible. Ah! the bliss 
that revealed itself in the prospect of making 
her Mrs. Donne, and taking possession of her 
entirely! The joy of seeing her seated in an 
arm chair of his own, by a fire which was 
solely his property, in a room which was no- 
boly’s else paradise! He could imagine so 
well how she would regard such a state of 
afairs as a nice little joke, and would pretend 
to adapt herself to her position with divers 
daring witcheries practised upon himself to 
the dethroning of his reason ; how she would 
tnake innocent, wicked speeches, and be coax- 
ing, and dazzling, and mock-matronly by 
turns; and above all how she would enjoy 
it, and make him enjoy it, too; and yet some- 
times, when they were quiet and alone, would 
drop all her whimsieal little airs and graces, 
and make such tender, unselfish, poetic little 
speeches, that he would find himself startled in 
his wonder at the depth, and warmth and 
generosity of her girlish heart. He often 
found her surprising him after this manner, 
and the surprise usually came when he had 
‘ust been most nearly betrayed into thinking 
of her as an adorable little collection of witeh- 
evies, and whimsicalities, and forgetting that 
she had other moods. More*than once she had 
absolutely brought tears into his eyes, and a 
curious thrill to his heart, by some sudden, 
pathetic, trustful speech, made after she had 
been dazzling and bewildering for hours 
with her pretty coquetries and daring flashes 
of wit. No one on earth but Griffith 
ever saw her in exactly these intense 
moods, The rest of them saw her intense 
enough sometimes, but the sudden, uncou- 
trollable tlashes of light Griffith saw now and 
then, fairly staggered him. And the poor 
fellow’s love for her was something akin to 
adoration. There was only this one woman | 
Upon earth to him, and his whole soul was 
bound up inher, It was for her he struggled 
agtinst. disappointment, it was for her he | 
hoped, it was only the desperate strength of 
his love for her that made disappointment so 
terribly bitter to him. Certainly his love made 
him better and sweeter-tempered and more 
energetic than he would have been if his life 
had not been so full of it. His one ambition 
Was to gain success to Jav at her feet. To him 
Success meant Dolly, and Dolly meant Paradive, 
an honest Paradise, in which primeval bliss 
reigned supreme and trial was unknown. Con- 
Sequently the bright litle scissors glanced 
before his eves a sort of lodestar. ; 

[didn’t tell you that nephew of o'd Flynn's 
had come back, did 1?” he said, at length. 

7 No,” answered Dolly, snipping diligently. 

You never mentioned him. What nephew, 
and where did he come from ?” 

“A fellow of the name of Gowan, who has 
been traveling in the East for no particular 
reason for the last ten years, He called on 

lynn at the office today for the first time, 














‘** Better is a dinner of herbs in Vagabondia, 
with a garnish of conversation and bon mots, 
than a stalled ox among the Philistines with | 
dullness.” 

But about an hour after Griffith had taken | 
his departure, as she was bending over the 
table, industriously clipping at the merino, 


| Were telling me about? He is to be there to- 


| low the Bilberrys would lionize.” 


she made her way down the dark staircase to 
the parlor, there was a vague ghost of uneasi- 
ness in her mind, and it was the sight of Mollie 
in fuil dress which had aroused it. 

‘*She is so very pretty,” she said to herself. 
“T scarcely knew how very pretty she was 
until I turned round from the glass to look at 
her. What a pity it is we are not rich enough 
to do her justice, and let her enjoy herself as 
other girls do. And—and,” with a little sigh, 
‘“‘Tam afraid we are a dreadfully careless lor. 
I wonder if Phil ever thinks about it? And she 
is so innocent and ignorant too. I hope she 
won't fall in love with anybody disreputable, 
I wish I knew how to take care of her.” 

and yet when she went intothe parlor torun 
the gauntlet of family inspection, and walked 
across the floor to show the sweep of her 
train, and tried her little opera hood on | 
Tod before putting it on herself, a casual ob- 
server would certainly have decided that sire 
had never had a serious thought in her life. 

Griffith was there, of course. At such times | 
his presence was considered absolutely neces- 
sary, and his admiration was always unbound. | 
ed. His portion it was to tuck her under his 
arm and lead her out to the cab when the train | 
and wraps were arranged and the hood put on. | 
This evening, when he had made her comfort- | 
able and shut the door, she leaned out of the 
window at the last moment to speak to him. 

‘IT forgot to tell you, Griffith,” she said, 
‘““Lady Augusta said something about a Mr. 
Gowan to Mr. Bilberry the other day when she 
invited me. I wonderif it is the Gowan you 





night.” 
‘*Of course it is,” answered Griffith, with 
sudden discontent. ‘* He is just the sort of fel- 


It was rather incorrect of Dolly to feel, as she 





a thought suddenly crossed her mind, which 
made her drop her scissors and look up medi- | 
tatively. 

‘* By the way,” she began, all at once. ‘ Yes, 
it must be! How wasit I did not think of it | 
when Grif was talking. I am sure it was | 
Gowan, Lady Augusta said. To be sure it was. 
Mollie, this exploring nephew of the Flynns is 
to partake of coffee and conversation with us 
at the Bilberry’s on Friday, if I am not mis- 
taken, and I actually never remembered it until 
now. 





CHAPTER II. 
IN THE CAMPS OF THE PHILISTINES, 

A toilet in Vagabondia was an event. Not 
an ordinary toilet, of course, but a toilet extra- 
ordinary—such a toilet as is necessarily called | 
forth by some festive gathering or unusual | 
occasion. It was also an excitement after a 
manner, and not actually a disagreeable one. 
It called forth the inventive and creative 
powers of the whole family, and brought to 
light hidden resources, It also aroused energy, 
and being a success, was invariably rejoiced 
oyer as a brilliant success. Respectability 
might complacently retire to its well-furnished 
chamber, and choose serenely from its unlimited 
supply of figurative purple and legendary fine 
linen, without finding a situation either dra- 
matic or amusing; but in Vagabondia this was 
not the case. 

Having contrived to conjure up, as it were, 
from the secret places of the earth an evening 
dress are not gloves still necessary? and being 
safe as regards gloves, do not the emergencies 
of the toilet call for minor details seemingly | 
unimportant, but still not to be done without? | 
Finding this to be the case, the household ot 
Crewe rallied all its forces upon such occasions, 
and set aside all domestic arrangements for 
the time being. It really was not actually 
impossible that Dolly should have prepared 
for a rejoicing without the assistance of 
Moliie and Aimee, Mrs. Phil and Tod, with 
occasional artistic suggestions from Phil 
and any particular friend of the family, | 
who chanced to be below stairs, within | 
hearing distance. It might not have appeared | 
an impossibility, I should say, to ordinary 
people, but the household of Crewe reg irded it 
as such, and accordingly, on the night of the 
Bilberry gathering, accompanied Dolly in a 
body to her tiring-room. 

Upon the bed lay the merino dress, white, 
modest, and untrimmed, save for the swan’s- 
down accompaniments, but fitting to a shade 
and exhibiting an artistic sweep of train. 

“Tt is a discreet sort of garment,” said Dolly, 
by way of comment; ‘‘and it is ‘suitable to our 
social position.’ Do you remember when Lady 
Augusta said that about my black alpaca, girls? 
Pleasant little observation, wasn'tit? "Toinette, 
I trust hair-pins are not injurious to infantine 
digestive organs. If they are, perhaps it would 
be as well to convince Tod that such is the ease. | 
What is the matter, Mollie?” 

Mollie, leaning upon the dressing-table in her 
favorite attitude, was looking rather discon- 
tented, She was looking very pretty, also, it 
might be said; but this was nothing unusual, 
for she was the beauty of the family. Her 
great sleepy, warm brown eyes being upraised 
to Dolly, showed larger and warmer and 
browner than usual, the heavy brown locks 
tumbling down over her shoulders, caught a 
sort of brownish, coppery shade in the flare of 
gaslight ; there was a delicious flush on her | 
soft, full cheeks, and her ripe lips were curved 
in a lovely dissatisfaction. Hence Dolly's re- 
mark. 

**T wish I was going,” said the child. 

Dolly’s eyes flew open wide, in a very sub- 
limity of astonishment. 

“Wish you were going?” she echoed. “To 
the Bilberrys ?’ 

Mollie nodded. 

“Yes, even there, I want to go somewhere. | 
I think I should enjoy myself a little anywhere. 
I should like to see the people, and hear them 
talk, and find out what they do, and wear an 
evening dress,” 

Dolly gazed at her in mingled pity and be. | 
wilderiment. 

** Mollie,” she said, ** you are very innocent ; | 
and I knew you were always very innocent; 
but I did not know you were as innocent as 
this—so utterly free from human guile that 
vou could imagine pleasure in a Bilberry re- 
joicing. And I believe,” still regarding her 
with questioning pity, “I believe you really 
could. I must keep an eye on you, Mollie. 
You are too unsophisticated to be out of dan- 
ger. 

It was quite characteristic of her good-natured | 
sympathy for the girl that it should occur to 
her the next minute that perhaps it might 
please her to see herself donned even in such 
modest finery as the white merino. She under 
stood her simple longings after unattainable 
glories so thoroughly, and she was so ready to 
amuse her to the best of her ability. So she | 
suggested it. 

* Put it on, Mollie.” she said, ‘‘and let us see 
how you would look init. I should like to see 
you in full dress.” 

The child rose with some faint stir of interest 
in her manner and went to the bed. 

“It wouldn't be long enough for me if it 
wasn't for the train,” she said ; ‘‘but the train | 
will make it long enough nearly, and I can pull | 
it together at the waist.” 

She put it on at the bedside, and then came 
forward to the toilet-table, and Dolly, catching 
sight of her in the glass as she advanced, actu- 
ally turned round with a start. 

Standing in the light, the soft heavy white 
fold sdraping themselves about her fine statues 
que curves of form as they might have draped 
themselves about the limbs of some young 
marble Grace or Goddess, with her white arms 
and shoulders uncovered, with her innocent, 
lovely, unchildish yet youthful face, with her 
large irised eyes, her flush of momentary 
pleasure and half awkwardness, she was just a 
little dazzling, and Dolly did not hesitate to tell 
her so, 


} thought on catching sight of her this evening 


| of conscious virtue.’ 


| round, innocent-looking orbs, 


| ly, and then catching the eye of her mother, 


did, a sudden flash of anticipation. She could | 
not help it. This intense appreciation of a 
novel or dramatic encounter with an eligible 
Philistine was her great weakness, and she 
made no secret of it even with her lover, which 
was unwise, if frank. 

She gave her fan a wicked flirt, and her eyes 
flashed as she did it. 

‘A mine of valuable information lies unex- 
plored before me,’ she said. ‘*I must make 
minute enquiries concerning the peculiarities of 
the pecple of the East. I shall take the lion in 
tow, and Lady Augusta's happiness will be | 
complete.” 

Griffith turned absolutely pale—his conquer- 
ing demon was jealousy. 

** Look here, Dolly,” he began. 

But Dolly settled herself in her seat again, 
and waved her hand with an air of extreme 
satisfaction, She did not mean to make him 
miserable, and would have been filled with 
remorse if she had quite understood the extent 
of the suffering she imposed upon him some- 
times merely through her spirit and the daring 
ouslaughts she made upon people for whom 
she cared little or nothing. She understood his 
numerous other peculiarities pretty thoroughly, 
but she did not understand his jealousy, for | 
the simple reason that she had never been 
jealous in her life. 

“Tell the cabman to drive on,” she said, with | 
a flourish. ‘* There is balm to be found even in 
Bilberry.” 

And when the man drove on she composed 
herself comfortably in a corner of the vehicle, 
in perfect unconsciousness of the fact that she 
had left a thorn behind, rankling in the bosom 
of the poor fellow who watched her from the 
pavement, 

She was rather late, she found, on reaching 
her destination. The parlors were full, and 
the more enterprising of the guests were be- 
ginning to group themselves in twos and threes, 
and make spasmodic efforts at conversation. 
But conversation ata Bilberry assemblage was 
rarely a  success—it was so evident 
that to converse was a point of etiquette, 
and it was so patent that conversation was ex- 
pected from everybody, whether they had any- 
thing to say or not. 

Inoffensive individuals of a retiring tempera- 
ment being introduced to each other solemnly 
and with ceremony, felt that to be silent was to 
be guilty of a glaring breach of Bilberry de- 
corum, and casting about in mental agony for 
available remarks, found none, and were over- 
whelmed with amiable confusion. Lady 
Augusta herself, in copper-colored silk of the | 
most unbending quality and make, was not | 
conducive to cheerfulness, Yet Dolly’s first 


was a cheerful if audacious one. | 
**She looks as if she was dressed in a boiler,” 
she commented inwardly. ‘* [ wonderit I shall 
ever live so long—I wonder if I ever could live | 
long enough to submit to adress likethat, And 
yet she seems to be almost happy in the pos- 
session of it. But, I dare say, that is the result 
It was a very fortunate thing for Dolly that 
she was not easily discomposed. Most girls | 
entering a room full of people, evidently un- | 
employed, and in consequence naturally prone 
to not too charitable criticism of newcomers, 
might have lost self-possession. Not so, Dolly | 
Crewe. Being announced, she came in artisti- 


cally—neither with unnecessary hurry nor | 3 


timidly, and with not the least atom of shrink- 
ing from the eyes turned toward her; and 
simple and unassuming a young person as she 
appeared on first sight, more than one pair of 
eyes in question found themselves attracted | 
singularly by the white merino, the white 
shoulders, the elaborate tresses and the serene, 

| 





Lady Augusta advanced slightly to meet her | 
with a gruesome rustling of copper-colored | 
stiffness. She did not approve of Dolly at any | 
time, but she specially disapproved of her habit 
of setting time at defiance and ignoring the 
consequences. 

‘*T am very glad to see you,” she said with 
the air of a potentate issuing a proclamation. 
“*T thought”—somewhat severely—*‘that you 
were not coming at all.” 

‘* Did you?” remarked Dolly, with tranquility. | 

“Yes” returned her ladyship. ‘* And Icould 
not understand it. It is nine o'clock now, and 
I believe I mentioned eight as the hour.” 

‘“*IT dare say you did,” said Dolly, uufurling 
her small downy, white fan, and using it with 
much serene grace; ‘‘but I wasn’t ready at 
eight. I hope you are very well.” 

‘Thank you,” replied her ladyship, icily. ‘I 
am very well. Will you go and take a seat by 

Suphemia? TI allowed her to come into the 
room to-night, and I notice that her manner is 
not so self-possessed as I should wish.” 

Dolly gave a little nod of acquiescence, and 
looked across the room to where the luckless 
Euphemia sat edged ina corner behind a row 
of painfully-conversational- elderly gentiemen, 
who were strugglipe with the best intentions 
to keep up a theological discourse with the 
Rev. Marmaduke. Euphemia was the eldest 
Miss Bilberry, and Euphemia was not asuccess. | 
She was overgrown and angular, and suffered 
from chroni¢ embarrassment, which was not 
alleviated by the eye of her maternal parent 
being upon her. She was one of Dolly's pupils | 
and cherished a secret but enthusiastic admira- | 
tion for her. And, upon the whole, Dolly was | 
rather fond ofthe girl. She was good natured 
and unsophisticated, and bore the conscious- 
ness of her physical and mental imperfections 
with a humility which was almost touching to 
her friend sometimes. Catching Dolly's eye 
on this oceasion, she glanced at her imploring 


blushed to the tips of her ears, and relapsed 
into secret anguish of mind. 

But Dolly, recognising her misery, smiled re- 
assuringly, and made her way across the room 
to her, even insinuating herself through the 
theological phalanx. 

“Tam so glad you are here at last,” said the 
girl, ‘“‘I was so afraid you wouldn't come. 
And oh, how nice you look, and how beautifully 





” 


“You are a beauty, Mollie,” she said. ‘‘ And 
you are a woman in that dress, If you were 
only a Bilberry now, what, a capital your face 
would be to you, and what a belle you would 

* 


Which remarks, if indiscreet, were affection- 
ate. and made in perfect good faith, 
But when having donned the merino herself 


you manage your train, I could never do it in 
the world. I should be sure to tumble over it. 
But nothing ever seems to trouble you at all. 
You haven't any idea how lovely you were 
when you went across the room to mamma. 
Everybody looked at you, and I don’t wonder 


at it.” a 
“They would have looked at anybody,” | 





| Gowan?” 


| to the side table where the subject of Eu- 


| our examiner found some rats’ tails, fried 


answered Dolly, laughing. They had nothing | moccasins have gone through lately, and we 
else*to do.” J of oa | had a little pappoose with strings wherewith 

“That is quite true, poor things,” sighed | to fasten it to a small tree, upon which hung 
Euphemia sympathetically. ‘‘ You don’t know | three little gourds. Another curious thing 
the worst yet, either, You don’t know how | that we got, was a lot of Mexican jumping 
stupid they are and can be, Dolly. ‘That old | beans. They are about the size of a govern- 
gentleman near the screen has not spoken one | ment navy bean, but when they are laid on 
word yet, and he keeps sighing, and wiping the | the table they wiil hop all over it and lea 
top of his bald head with his pocket handker- | around on the floor. A superstitious cler 
chief until I can’t keep my eyes off him, and I | was about to run out of the office in terror 
am afraid he has noticed me. I don’t mean | when we stroked down his rising hair and told 
any harm, I’m sure, but I have got nothing to ; him that science taught that each of those 
do myself, and I can’t helpi.. But what I was | hopping, footless beans was inhabited by a 
xoing to say was. that people looked at you as | little spring-backed worm that sprung itself 
they did not look at others who came in. You | under the influence of heat just enough to 
seem different some way. And I'm sure that | makethe bean leap around inlively style. A box 
Mr. Gowan of mamma's has been staring at you | of these beans in a mail bug makes a sound like 
until it is positively rude of him,” the ticking of a group of clocks, 

Doily’s slowly moving fan became stationary 
for a moment, 

“Mr. Gowan,” she saia. 
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od een 

A Lucky Dog. 

Brown— You're a lucky dog, Robinson. So 
“One of mamma's people.’ answered Eu- | you married a girl worth half a million doilars 

phemia, “though Um sure I can’t quite under- | in her own right? 

stand how he can be one of them. He tooks so Robinson (rather more sadly than the circum- 

different from the rest. He is very rich, you | stances seem to warrant)— Yes. . 

know, and very aristocratic, and has traveled Brown—You ought to put upthe drinks, 

a great deal. He has been all over the world, Robinson—-All right, old man. Just wait 

they say. ‘There he is at that side-tabie.” while I run into the house and see if I can geta 
Dolly’s eyes traveling round the assemblage dollar. 

with complacent indifference, traveled at last - + 

phemia’s remarks sat. A Cheerful Reflection. 


He really was an eligible Philistine, it seemed, ‘**T have been reading in a phrenological jour- 
despite Griflith’s unflatteringdescription ofhim. | nal that people who become bald early in life 
He was a long-limbed, graceful man. with an | are always gentle and mild in disposition.” 
aquiline face and superb Janguorous eyes, “Is that so? Do you believe it?” 
which at this moment were resting complacent- **T don't doubt it at all.” 
ly upon Doily herself. It was not exactly ad “Oh! I feel very greatly encouraged.” 
miration, either, which they expressed—it was “Why?” 
something of a more entertaining nature, at |  ‘* My wife’s mother’s hair is falling out quite 
least so Dolly found it—it was nothing more | rapidly. 


norless than a slowly awakening interest in 
her which paid her the compliment of rising — 
SOLID COMFORT. 


above the surface of evident boredom and over- 

coming lassitude. It looked as if he was just 

beginning to study her, and found the game HOW TO GET IT 

worth the candle. Dolly met his glance with iacfimasie y 

beautiful but hypocritical steadiness; and as As I’m sitting by the fireside 

she met it, she measured him. ‘Then she turn- | My thoughts do backward wander 

ed to Euphemia again, and fluttered the fan ‘Tis not so very long ago 

slowly and serenely. ‘‘ He's nice, isn’t he?” | That time on which I ponder, — 

commented the guileless Phemie. ‘If the rest . Tha ee ae er — 

4 ; : nad no fireside of my own 

of them were like him, I don’t think we should Was broken down and in despair, 

be so stupid; but as it is, you know. he can't A stranger friendless and alone. 

talk when there is nobody to talk to.” 
**No,” said Dolly. ** One could hardly expect 

itofhim. But Il wonder why he does not say | 

something to that thin lady in the dress-cap.” | 


(To be Continued. ) 


“Who is Mr. 





Although so very short a time 
I now can look around 
On every comfort, all my own. 
As nice a home as could be found, 
A handsome stove and carpets rich 
On parlor floor and stairs, 
=e Splendid pictures, hanging lamps, 


Extension table, easy chairs. 





Young Lochinvar. 
And on the hall tree over there 
Clothing thick and warm I see, 
A fur trimmed coat with cap to match 
And all belong to me. 
In fact I have just all | want, 
House furnished wel! right through 
And if you want to get the same 
I'll tell you what to do. 





(AN AFTER-STUDY.) 


They were married and settled, and if they repented, 

By times, that wild ride when the horse carried double, 
They never confessed it; Papa had relented, 

Being old, and averse to a family trouble, 
And “the poor craven bridegroom” kept wisely afar 


| From the home of Fair Ellen and Young Lochinvar. 


There's many to-day without a home, 
Although this need not be, 
You all can get one of your own 
If you but do the same as we. 
Walker, the Public Benefactor, 
Offers to you, one and all, 
A home complete, and winter clothing 
On Weekly Payments that are small. 


But Fair Ellen was moody ; she’d answer him shortly, 
In a way which perplexed him, and which, at the least, | 
He considered uncalled for; and, as he grew portly i 
She sneered at his fancy for frolic and feast. 
‘*Ye're aften forgettin’,” she'd say, ‘‘ that ye are 
No longer a callant, my Lord Lochinvar.” 


Yet she always went with him to wake or to wedding, 
Though he kindly excused her, or tried to, poor man ! 
For the watch that she kept, as the dance he was treading, 

Made him feel that he somehow was under her ban. 
And the maidens would whisper, ‘I'd gladly go far 


To escape from a dance wi’ that puir Lochinvar ! 





Why go into furnished rooms when you can get all that is 
necessary to start house with for a very small outlay. Money 
can be saved by taking advantage of our instalment plan. 
Get all you want at one time, and pay for it afterwards, by 
weekly or monthly payments. House furnishings of every 
description and first-class ready-made clothing can be had 
in this way at ordinary cash prices. 


WALKER’S 


He was nearly worn out with her moods and her tenses ! 
So he collared his courage, and told her one day, 

He'd enlist if she didn’t soon come to her senses, 
And endeavor to fall in the front of the fray. 

“Tecan stand this no longer ; ‘twere better by far 

You had minded your father,” said poor Lochinvar. 


‘If you'd only just tell me what's fashin’ you, Ellen,” 
He mournfully added, ‘‘ ard no be so blate, 


WEEKLY PAYMENT STORES 


= L onl . 
It may be that yet we could set it all straight ; 107} and 109 Queen St. West. 

And if we cannot ; then I'm aff to the war— 7 ” ila eceageaiaienisie 
‘Twould be peace, just by contrast,” said poor Lochinvar. 

: \ 

y ! 
rn : 4 > J ‘ 
Nhat you said ‘there were maidens more lovely by far 
Who would gladly have wed you, my Lord Lochinvar!" 


Margaret Vandegrift, in the Century. 





‘*Then tell you I will!” cried Fair Ellen. ‘I’ve borne it 
As langas I can, and a great deal too lang! 

As for jealousy, it’s a low thing, and I scorn it, 
But some impudent scribbler’s put into a sang 
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A Bashful Proposal. 
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QUEEN ST. WEST 


CALL AND SEE 





Mr. Dacey—Mary Ann! 


Miss Flynn—Pfwhat is it, Conn Dacey? ! ae ase 
Mr. Dacey—Doan’ ye t'ink Father McGrath wIRCULAR FREE® 
ud be gettin’ lonesome wid th’ slathers 0’ —— J 
| funerals he’s been havin’ at th’ choorch? . . 





Queer Things by Mail. 

“The Chinese in this city send many letters 
to San Francisco,” said a post office official to 
a St. Louis Globe reporter. ‘ A few days ago 
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chicken and other queer things in some Chi- 
nese packages. We have had from China and | 
Japan packages of books containing transla- | 
tions of Chinese and Japanese fables in their | 
languages and in English. The Italians sent 
through the mails dried mushrooms that were 
so rank in smell as to make nearly every per- 
son in the office shy around the pouches in 
which they arrived. Quite a number of Indian 
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‘THE MANUFACTURERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are two separate and distinct Companies with full Covernment Deposit. 


The Authorized Capital and other Assets are respectively $2,000,000 and $1,000,000 


PRESIDENT: Rr. Hon. Str JOHN A. MACDONALD, P.C., G. C. B. 

Vick-PRESIDENTs: GEORGE GOODERHAM, Esq@., PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF TORONTO, 
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AUDITORS : 


POLICIES ISSUED ON ALL THE APPROVED PLANS. LIFE POLICIES PUR- 
CHASED AND ANNUITIES GRANTED. 


PIONEERS OF LIBREAL ACCIDENT POLICIES ! 

Issues Policies of all kinds at moderate rates. Policies covering Employers’ Liability for 
Accidents to their workmen, under the Workmen’s Compensation for Injuries’ Act, 1886. 
Best and most liberal form of Workman’s Accident Policies. Premium payable by easy 


instalments, which meets a long-felt want. 
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A Sunday in the Exhibition. 


(Subject of Illustration.) 

This is a truly Parisian picture and comes to 
us from one of the art journals of Paris. A 
countryman has taken his three grandchildren 
to see the fine art exhibition, and in the center 
foreground with his arm thrown affectionately 
around the shoulder of the wondering boy he is 
pointing out the beauties of a piece of sculp- 
ture. The little girl stands in blank amaze- 
ment, astounded to see such an absence of 
clothing. The rustic group is exciting the mer- 
riment of some of the other visitors who crowd 
the exhibition. 
the attitudes and the pictures in the back- 
ground are wonderfully well delineated. In 
Canada it is doubtful if a grandfather would 
take his youngsters to that particular portion of 
the exhibition, but that false modesty which 
shudders if art is not draped as amply as this 
climate compels in real life is a poor basis of 
education. To the pure all things are pure, and 
the masterpieces of painting and sculpture have 
done much to refine the world, never anything 





to debase it. 


Chat From The ’Varsity. 
Two thousand more copies of the Song Book 


have just been edition is 
better bound in different shades, and is super- 


issued. The new 


ior in many respects to the first. 
. 

The oratorical ability of Knox has had a valu- 
able addition this year in the person of Mr. D. 
Hossack from Cobourg. Mr. Hossack has prac- 
tised law for a length of time, but decided to 
take,a course in theology. His previous pre- 
paration has enabled him to put the three 
years reading into one. 

* 

Our singers were out at Norval on Monday 
evening. Invitations from Cariton street 
church for March lst and from the Toronto 
Lacrosse Club at the Pavilion later have been 


accepted. 
7 


At the public meeting of the Knox College 
Missionary Society, last Friday evening, Mr. 
D. McGillivay, M.A., delivered a stirring mis- 
sionary address. The quartette rather 
weak. The address from Rev. Mr. Harte, giv- 
ing his twenty years’ experience in central 
China, was of especial interest to the society. 


7 


was 


The long-talked of club scheme in connection 
with the college has again come up. Mr. W. 
Creelman spoke at length at the 
last meeting of the Literary Society, explain- 
ing what had already been done in the matter, 
and what further action will likely be taken. 
The first requisite is to have a proper commit- 
tee selected. It is thought that a suitable 
building could be erected at an expense of about 
$25,000, which would contain club rooms, so- 
ciety rooms, gymnasium, etc., and of which 
the provincial university would not need to be 
ashamed, as it certainly must be of the pro- 
vision that has of late years been made for the 
students in this Fifteen thousand 
dollars will have to be raised by subscription. 


* 


some 


respect. 


I think those who have ever been present at 
the Session of the Grand Mufti, must have been 
struck by the resemblance to its procedure of 
some scenes and expressions in the last act of 
Hoodman Blind. The represented 
there are too vigorous and passionate to carry 
the comparison further. 


* 


scenes 


been suggested as the 
One would hardly 


Commercial Union has 
basis of an election contest. 
suppose that there are enough supporters of 
this scheme among the undergraduates of Uni- 
versity College to adopt it as their platform. 
However the victory for the rest would be all 


the more easy. 
* 


It would doubtless have been a surprise to 
some had there been an extraordinary session of 
the Mufti last night. There was a rumor that 
certain aggravated cases had almost made this 
imperative. 


Mr. W. J. Healy, fourth year classics, has 
gone to Ottawa on a journalistic enterprise. 


He will remain there while the House is in 
session. 
* 
The German meeting of the Modern Lan- 


guage Club on Monday evening was well at- 
tended. Aninteresting programme of essays 
and readings, to which Mr. W. C. Hall, Miss 
Clayton and others contributed, was followed 
by a half hour’s conversation in German. 

* 


\n inter-collegiate debate between Messrs. 


Dunn and DuVernet, from Osgoode Hall, and 


Messrs. E. C. Acheson and W. A. Frost, M.A., 
of Wycliffe, was held in Wycliffe College last 
night. An instrumental solo by Miss F. V. 
Keys and a song from Mr. M. S. Mercer en 
livened the programme. The debate between 
Trinity and McMaster on March 2nd will close 
the series for the session. Toga, 


Trinity Talk. 
At he ast 
R. C. Martin gave notice of the motion follow 
ing: That No. XXII. of the 


made to read as follows: ‘‘ No member shall be 


iterary institute meeting, Mr. D. 


rules of order be 
illowed a vote at the annual meeting unless he 
1as paid his fees.”” Should this motion be car- 
ried, the necessity of every member attending 
four meetings throughout the year to qualify 
The 
pro 


for the franchise, will be done away with. 


regular evening’s programme was then 


ceeded with, Mr. Chas. H. Shutt, B.A., in the 
chair. Mr. H. P. Lowe read A Lay of St. 
Nicholas, which was received with applause. 


No essayist appearing, the following resolution 
forward Resolved, 
“That the sixteenth century was an era of 


was brought for debate. 


greater progress than the nineteenth has 
been.” Messrs. Waller and H. H. Bedford 
Jones upheld the resolution, while Messrs. 


Creighton and Loucks, brimful with eloquence, 
represented the negative. 
7 

The report of the treasurer of the conver 
sazione fund was then handed in by the treas 
urer, and after reading was adopted. It showed 
a satisfactory balance in hand. I am informed 
that tle subscriptions for this year’s conversat 
were $50 in advance of those ot last year. 
This is most encouraging, and reflects great 
credit on the:finance committee, who were as 





The expressions on the faces, | 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 








follows: S. F. Houston (treasurer), C. H. Shutt, 
|B. A., E. V. Stevenson, A. C. M. Bedford-Jones. 
Fifteen new names were added, to the list of 
graduate subscribers, 
7. 

‘*Words, words, mere words.” This judg- 
ment I feel inclined to pass on the efforts of the 
Scribe with regard to the long-delayed issue of 
this year’s Episkopon. Oh, you never heard of 
Father Episkopon—‘‘ that noble institution,” as 
one of the graduate speakers at SS. Simon and 
Jude dinner last October, characterized it. 

* 


Well, Episkopon is a manuscript paper which 


has appeared from time to time, since the foun- | 


dation of Trinity, in these regions. It is writ- 
ten (not composed) by a Scribe who appoints 
his successor when leaving college. The Scribe 
issues a manifesto previous to the appearance 
of Episkopon inviting contributions from the 
hoary father’s children, “groveling freshmen 


and high-stomached seniors,” giving them also 
good, sound parental advice. These contribu- 
tions, which to prove for the 
moral, social, intellectual and ‘ anything-else- 
the-contributor-likes benefit of students, and 
sometimes, I fear, professors, are generally of a 
humorous, sarcastic or denunciatory character, 
and I have in back numbers of Episkopon seen 
a good deal of wit displayed, though this, alas! 
now seems to have sadly degenerated. The 
issue is submitted (before being publicly read 
at a supper which the freshmen are permitted 
to ‘‘set-up”’) to a committee of revising editors, 


are-ixtended 


who will not pass anything that is too ‘* tough” | 


for publication. The editors proper are never 
known. 
pointing his successor, and so on. 
mysterious trio become perpetuated. 
ink add greatly to the 
many humorous sketches. Mr, Geo. 


Thus the 
Pen and | 


sketches point of 





| Monday night. 


Bous- | 


the college ‘‘artist,” is intending, I 
| believe, to illustrate the coming number. 
| I say ‘‘coming!” This number is coming— 
| why so is Christmas; but why on earth it (the 
| former) has not come some time ago, I don’t 
quite understand. 


field, 


* ° 


I might here suggest that a more careful 
| guardianship be kept over the back numbers, if 
| any are now in existence. The last one was 
one of the best ever published, but unfortu- 
nately it is said that the last scribe forgot to 
leave it behind him when he left, so that its 
many witticisms, I fear, will never again be at 
hand for reference. 
. 

W. Wallace Jones, ’84, is to be congratulated 

| on having successfully entered the list of solici- 


| tors passing at the recent law examinations. 
| I pity his opponent's witnesses when under 


| cross-examination, if he deals as gently with 
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them as he does with those who dare to oppose 
him in the ericket field. He promises well to 
prove a slfining light in the profession which 


he has chosen, 
cd 


The regular meeting of Trinity College Theo- 
logical and Missionary Association was held on 
Rev. Prof. Roper read a most 
interesting paper on Christian Chivalry. The 
Working Men’s society attended in full force. 

OMEGA, 





The Visit Postponed. 


‘** Say, Grigsby, my wife and I thought of in- 
viting ourselves up to take tea with you this 


; ; | evening.” 
They are three in number, each ap- | 


‘*Glad to have you, of course ; but say, can’t 
you make it some other evening?” 

‘Certainly. Have company, have you?” 

‘*No, but you see our new servant lady has 
invited a few friends up herself, and my wife 
and [ will remain in our rooms.” 








The Occasional Dancer. 














streamers of torn lace on the bottom of her 
skirt, and then, bang! down they both go in 


In the course of an amusing article on the | the middle of the floor, which the poor gir! 
peculiarities of dancing, Lapsley, in the New | 


York Morning Journal, has the following 
about the occasional dancer: Next comes 
the occasional dancer. That’s the fellow who 
doesn’t go to balls except when some one sends 
him a complimentary ticket, and who seldom 
attends private dancing parties, so that he is a 
little rusty on waltzing. 

He hasn’t any choice of girls. He takes any- 
thing he can get, and is lucky if he doesn’t get 
left. He sidles around the room nervously, and 
has just arrived at a state of desperate resolu- 
tion when a young lady acquaintance bows to 
him and he gets frightened and goes up into the 
gallery. There he sees the dancing through 
the glamour of distance, and it looks so beauti- 
ful that he goes down again and finds a partner. 





thinks is the end of the world. 

I saw one of these duffers waltzing with a 
girl at the Liederkranz ball, and just as they 
were about to fall I stepped up and caught the 
frightened girl in my arms, 

**Don't be alarmed,” I said; ‘‘ I'll take you to 
your mother, and you can leave that consum. 
mate fool to lie there till he gets some sense.’ 

‘But, sir, you do not know——” 

**T am aware that I don’t know you,’ I said, 
“but I am‘an honest man, and I cannot bear 
to see a helpless girl in the clutches of a howl. 
ing idiot like that.” 

By this time the fellow had climbed upon his 
big feet, and, stepping in front of me, said: 

* Release that young lady!” 

“Oh, come,” I said, ‘‘you needn’t talk like 


After he gets her he doesn’t know what to do | that. I’m going to take her back to her mother. 











IN THE EXHIBITION. 


A SUNDAY 
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ih ld le lal 


with her. 
from him, as if he was a little afraid of her— 
and he is, 

He takes her right wrist between the thumb 
and forefinger of his left hand and holds it out 
just so far that every passing couple knocks it 
out of his grasp and he has to fish it up again 
and apologize to the girl. 

Sometimes he dances with a hop and some- 
times with a slide, because he can’t remember 
for the life of him which is in the fashion. If 
the girl happens to be a good dancer she tries 
to accommodate herself to his step and can’t. 
If she happens to be a bad dancer, she just 
sticks to her own stiff and awkward gait ; and 





the result is that when he begins to bounce he 


whacks his knees ayainst hers till they’re black | 


and blue, steps on her toes, bangs her into 
every couple that comes along, and usually 
finishes by catching his toe in one of the 


~~ 





| at me. 


He holds her about two feet away | You don’t seem to know how to take care of 


her.” 
But,” said the girl, ‘‘he does; he’s my——” 
Yes,” said the fellow, interrupting, “I'm 
her husband. ’ 
Well, that was just my luck. I’m always 
getting myself into a scrape. I tried to apolo- 
gize to them, but they just stood and laughed 


I was pretty mad, but it was no use. 
The occasional dancer had the dead wood on 
me, and while I stood there dooking like a fool, 
the business dancer came along and knocked 
me about half-way across the floor. 

After that I retired to the supper-room and 
sought consolation in the merry bowl, 

They say I found not only consolation, but 
oblivion. Icannot tell. All I am sure of now 
is that it was Thursday evening when I went 
to the Liederkranz ball, and it was Friday 
night when I mustered up enough courage to 
go down and take a Turkish bath. And the 
attendant said he bad never seen a more com- 
pate mental, moral and physical wreck in his 
ife, 
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On Thursday of last week I was amused at 
the concert given by the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union to see that poor Mr, Ram- 
sey had fallen among the Philistines. The 
worthy high jinks of the Y. M. C. A. threatened 
to turn out the gasif Mf. R. sang his last song 
in character, after he had already sung one in 
that manner. - To turn out the gas would have 
meant (hat a matter of eight or nine hundred 
eople wdéuld be panic-stricken, and perhaps 
lives lost, which would, in the estimation of 
the general public, be much more valuable 
than the whole membership of the Y. M. C. A. 
Still this i did not appal Mr. Secre- 
tary, and I was gad to find that Mr. Ramsey 
was gentlemanly and considerate enough to 
waive the point and appear in mufti. His 
action won for him the hearty applause and 


good-will of the audience. 
* 


I heard a curious exhibition at the same con- 
cert. Alady with a voice like a conscience, inas- 
much as it was still and small, sang a little bit of 
song and warbied the rest. The curious part of 
the buSiness lay in this warbling, which much 
resembled the sound that the boys make in 
imitation of the ocarina, and it was distinctly 
unmusical and inartistic. Mrs. Caldwell was 
in great voice, and sang better than ever. She 
has the charm of perennial freshness, in both 
appearance and voice. The wonderful flexi- 
bility of her voice was well displayed in the 
Cuckoo Song, and its opposite, sympathetic, 
poetic feeling was more than usually noticeable 
inthe Rainy Day. “ir. Warrington sang well, 
as he always does. ss 

Wednesday evening the monthly Service of 
Praise took place at the Church of the 
Redeemer, and was largely attended. Mrs. 
Thomson's singing was the chief attraction, 
and justified the desire of the audience to hear 
her in sacred song. She sang with expression 
and feeling, and was in splendid voice. Mr. 
Thomson and Mr. Doward also rendered valu- 
able assistance in the performance of a fine 
programme, 

* 

On Thursday evening I attended the concert 
of the Choral Society at the Pavilion, when Sir 
Michael Costa's oratorio, Eli, was sung. Eli 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





was a good man, but the oratorio graced by his | 


name is a disappointment. It is verbally prolix, 
and to this fault is superadded musical prolixity 
and reiteration. Pelion was piled on Ossa by 
Mr. Edward Fisher and Mr. D. M. Babcock, 
The former gave way to slow tempi with dazzl- 





D. M. BABCOCK, 


with similarly brilliant stateliness. In fact, in 
the matter of recitative singing the perform- 
ance was on all hands the most funereal 
atluir it has been my privilege to be tortured 
with. The only reliefs to this in the whole 
evening were three. The _ viol 
chorus was sung with splendid life and bright- 
ness, and was really tine. The other two were 
faults, 
* 

In the beautiful Evening Prayer, which was 
exquisitely sung by Miss Lillian Carll Smith, 
Mr. Fisher spoiled the effect by insisting on an 
ending in strict time, although the 1 
bars are marked with a proper artistic taste for 
agradual slowingof the time. The other vagary 
was the singing of the chorus God and King, 
which is sung to the music of the well-known 
March of the Erastiten, This Mr. Fisher took at 





a terrific pace, beating about 120 to the minute, | a ] , 
| Mrs. Yarker’s gown was gobelin 


where the metronome indication was only 88. 
He obtained his reward in a rousing salvo of 
applause from the immense audience, 
Sinith was the favorite of the evening. 
has a beautiful mezzo-contralto voice, which 
has the additional charm of being well trained 
and equalized in all registers. She has a thor- 
oughly artistic temperament and sings with 
all the dignity and concentration of expression 
80 necessary in oratorio. 
study physical repose more than she does, 
* 


Mme. D'Auria has also caught the inspira- 
tion of oratorio, and sang her part well. 
voice was used with great judgment in a heav 
part, and a greater attention to phrasing will 
make her a still more pleasing singer. Mr. 
Harry Blight and Mr. Charles Diminock were 





MME. D’AURIA, 


the Toronto contingent, and sang their parts 
well, Mr, Babcock has been heard to greater 
advantage here, being last night a little inclined 
to go off the pitch. z Mr, Ricketson, who one 
the tenor parts, was not up to the usual hig 

Standard of Choral Society soloists. The 


st twenty | 
|} and pearls, 


| rily chatted while eating. 


; asking all her visiting acquaintances. 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


orchestra was good, although the lusty clar- 
ionet was a powerful factor in spoiling the 
c:lebrated march. : 


* 


The chorus numbered about one hundred 
and forty, and looked quite strange after 
nearly a year's absence. Its singing was very 
good, especially in the men’s choruses, which 
were rendered very efficiently. I must here 
add to Mr. Fisher’s changes of tempo, that 
of taking the chorales at a speed never 
designed for this essentially masssive Ger- 
man construction. The chorus was very much 
at fault in showing a unanimous ¢adence 
with books and bodies, swaying and keeping 
time with both in a manner that skould never 
be countenanced. Mr. Fisher's eccentric time- 
beat should again come up for criticism, Why 
does he give a divided double-beat instead of a 
regular quadruple beat when the time given is 
simply common time? Another eccentricity 
was his directing the quartette We Bless You 
—marked successively Moderato, Adagio, Lento 
—at the same speed throughout. 

* 


The Tonic Sol Fa society give a concert of 
glees, etc., at Association Hall, on Thursday 
evening next. Mr. A. T. Cringan will be the 
a A first-class concert may be looked 

r 
* 

The annual Foresters’ concert takes place on 
March the 8th,in the Pavilion. Plan will be 
at Nordheimer's, March 2nd. 

METRONOME. 





Society. 





Continued from Page Two. 
There were about a hundred and fifty pre- 


sent at an At Home given by Miss Jones | 


of Church street, on Thursday evening. Mrs. 
Jones on account of her widowhood did not 
spear, so the guests were received by Mrs. 
Wynn and Miss Jones. The evening was most 
successful in every way, and the costumes of 
the ladies, the handsomest I have seen collec- 


| tively in any private house in Toronto. 


* 


Capt. Geddes sang, and in his own particular 
way charmed many delighted listeners. Miss 
Ross, Miss Jones’ guest, from England, also 
sang a pretty waltz song in French, displaying 
a deep rich contralto to full advantage. Miss 
Morgan gave the well known song When the 
Heart is Young in her untrained but sympa- 
thetic voice. The Harpers plaved airs and 
operatic selections most of the evening. 

o 


Refreshments were served up till eleven 
o'clock in the drawing-room and _ library 


|}and then dozens of little tete-a-tete tables 


were arranged around both rooms, each laid 
with care and containing a menu. At these, 
from three to six seated themselves and mer- 


shown great forethought in not overcrowding 





Herod Wm, to Louie Bailie, on 9th inst., by Rev. Dr} 
Thomas. 

Hull, Amelia D., to Charles J. Quinn, of Chicago, on 14th 
inst., by Rev. Father McBride. 

Thornton, E. Ason, to Mary Bulley, on 15th inst., by Rev. 
Dr. Wallace. 

Scholefield, Harold E., to Eva 8S. J. Jennings, on 14th 
inst., by Rev. John Pearson. 

Harcourt, Frank A., to Minnie Willoughby, of Holland 
Landing, on 10th inst., by Rev. Dr. Wild. 

Baldwin, B. Franklin, of Kansas City, to Sadie McBrown, 
of London, on 16th inst., by Rev. A. Langford. 

Cornwall, Vincent Cumming, of Omemee, to Mary Mills, 
of Toronto, on 14th inst., by Rev. A. J. Broughall. 

Esson, J. Ewing, of Détroit, to Annie Agnes MacEdward, 
on 21st inst., by Rev. Dr. Parsons. 





HAMILTON. 

Nicholson, William, to Mary Billington, on 14th inst., by 
Rev. G. Forneret. 

Clark, John David, to Clara Drew, on 14th inst., by Rev. 
R. G. Boville. 

Smith, Cecil B., of St. Catharines, to Mary Mima Demp- 
sey, on 14th inst., by Rev. A. E. Miller 

Boroker, Charles G., to Alfaretta Jackson, on 15th inst., 
by Rev. R. G. Boville, 

Kitchen, James A., of South Dumfries, to Mary Handy, at 
Brantford, on 15th inst., by Rev.G. M. W. Carey. 

McCosh, Thomas, of Paris Station, to Louise Mary Tovell, 
at Guelph, on 10th inst., by Rev. W. C. Weir. 

Ross, Walter, of Mount Clemens, Mich., to Grace Graham, 
a St. Catharines, at Windsor, on 15th inst., by Rev. John 
ray. 

Strome, Amos R., of Shakespeare, to Mary Fryfrogel, at 
South Easthope, on Ist inst., by Rev. W. J. Brandon. 

Vancamp, Absalom, to Isabella Parker, at Midland, on 
7th inst., by Rev. Charles Taylor. 

Robertson, J. J., of Hamilton, to Jennie Robinson, at 
Romney, on 15th inst. 

Silver, Wellington, to Emma Slack, at Loughboro’, on 
15th inst., by Rev. N. B, Topping. 

Carroll, John Edgeworth, to Sarah Gertrude Brownlee, at 
St. Catharines, on 14th inst., by Rev. Mr. Armitage. 

_ Lafleche, Charles, to Nellie Lyng, at Brockville, on 13th 
inst., by Rev. Father Walshe. 

Body, Robert, to Mary Ann Fursey, at Zion, on 8th inst., 
by Rev. S. Salton. 

_ Spry, Frederick, to Mary Westlake, at Hampton, on 9th 
inst., by Rey. E Barrass. 

Warner, Wm. G., to Louisa C. McCarthy, at Montreal, on 
l4th inst., by His Lordship Archbishop Fabre. 

McKenzie, M R., to Eugenie Huguenin, at Montreal, on 
13th inst., by His Lordship Archbishop Fabre. 

Russell, Hugh, to Emeline M. Handcock, at Montreal, on 
14th inst., by Rev. W. R. Cruickshank. 

Johnston, Thomas, of St. Paul, Minn., to Mary Russell, at 
Belleville, on 13th inst., by Rt. Rev. Mgr. Farrelly. 

Rodway, William R., to Mary A. Jeffrey, at Plympton, 
Man., on Sth inst., by Rev. 8, O. Irvine. 

_ Brennan, Thomas, to Jessie Campbell, at London, on 6th 
inst., by Rev. Father Tiernan. 

Penten, Henry, of Walkerton, to Theresa Meade, at 
Brighton, on 14th inst., by Rev. P. MeL. Duncan. 

Leopaid, William, of Minneapolis, Minn., to Tibbie B. 
Brand, of Palmerston, at Millbank, on 7th inst., by Rev. W. 
M. McKibbon. 

Prevost, C. A., to Angelique Barbeau, at Montreal, on 
11th inst., by Rev. Abbe Bourassa. 

Belfry, Dr. Oran M., of Saginaw City, to Clara Sutherland, 
at Windsor, on 16th inst., by Rev. George W. Henderson. 

Kaiser, Harvey, to Sarah J. Bennetts, of the Township of 


| Vaughan, on 30th ult., by Rev. W. F. Wilmot. 


Boyne, James A., of Trafalgar, to Susan Victoria Howden, 


| at Esquesing, on 15th inst., by Rev. T. Boyd. 


Mrs. Jones had | 


her rooms by giving a duty entertainment and | 


over two hundred invitations were issued, and 
they were carefully and well chosen. 
* 


Those present were Miss Marjorie Campbell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt Vernon, Mr. J. T. 
Small, Mr. Sidney Small, Mr. A. 
the 


Gamble Geddes, Mr. Hume Blake, 


' Misses Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mce- 
| Caui, Professor Hutton, the Misses Strachan, 
| the Misses Yarker, Miss Maud Vankoughnet, 


Mr. John Heward, Mr. Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards, Mr. Edin Heward and Miss Mabel 


| Heward, Miss Dawson, Mrs. Meyrick Bankes, 


Miss Isabel Mackenzie, the Misses Laura and 


| Grace Boulton, Mr. Boulton, Messrs. George, 
! Frank and Sidney Ford Jones, Miss Ross, Dr. 


| Keefer of India, Miss Constance Boulton, Mr. and | 


| Mrs. English, Mr. Harry Hayes, Mr. Wallace,and 
| Miss Jones, Mr. Goldingham, Capt. Sears, the 


| Misses Evans, Miss Merritt, 
| Hodgins, Mr. Dickson Patterson, Messrs. Cro- | 
nyn, Shanley, Fox and Andrews, Miss Robin- | 


Mr. and Miss 


son, Mrs. Forsyth Grant, the Misses Todd, the 
Misses McLean, Mrs. A. Spragge, Mr. and Mrs. 


| Arthur Grasett, Mr. Fred Grasett, Mr. Payne, 


Miss Cameron, Major Harrison, Miss Crooks, 
Mr. Heaton, Miss McCutcheon, Miss McCarthy. 
Mr. and Mrs. Milfort Boulton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Ferguson, the Misses Burton, Mrs. 
Cattanach, Mr. Kelly Evans, Mr. Bedford 


Jones, Mr, and Mrs. W..Gwynne, the Messrs. | 


Moffatt. 
* 


Mrs. Albert Nordheimer wore, I think, the 


| handsomest gown in the rooms, an imported 


| Parisian one. 
| brocade and train of blue satin. 
| was trimmed 
| Yarker 


It was of palest blue and gold 
The bodice 
with blue jet fringe. 
had on a remarkably pretty tulle 

blue, with a front of silver 
Mrs. George Torrance appeared in 


frock—of 
fringe. 


| white satin, with yellow feathers and pearl 


and tabret | 


| and silver brocade. 


Miss | 
She | 


: | down 
She should, however, | 


| one’s partners sit down at the same table and | 
| enjoy his meal. 


Her | 








fringe trimmings. Miss May Jones also wore 
white ; diamond necklace and ornaments. Mrs. 


George Kirkpatrick looked regal in white vel- | 


vet brocaded train; petticoat of pearl-sprigged 
tulle over pink satin. Mrs. Bankes, in a 
dark velvet brocade, and Miss Robinson, in 
brown crepe. Mrs. J. K. Kerr’s gown 
was of white satin with front of blue 
Mrs. Edwards wore her 
wedding gown of white duchesse satin lace 
Her sister, Miss Heward was in 
white crepe with brown plush bows. 
Gwynne’s pale salmony pink ‘and dark green 


was a rich contrast and one of the handsomest. | 


Miss Strachan was in black velvet as was also 
Miss Campbell the latter with a skirt of net. 
blue with 
panels of gold and white brocade. Miss Dawson 
wore a pretty flock of soft, white gauze. 

* 


The idea of the supper was undoubtedly a 
splendid one, and would be well copied in cases 
possible. One can eat one’s supper so much 
more contentedly if one has somewhere to lay 
the numerous articles a lady always 
carries with her in a ball-room, and then have 


Besides, it makes a pretty 
sight. 





The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb. 
Births. 


TORONTO, 


Davies, Mrs, Wm. jr., on 17th inst.—a daughter. 
Foy, Mrs. James J., on 17th ult.—a son. 

Lovell, Mrs. James S., on 1th inst.—a son. 
McColl, Mrs. J. B., on 17th inst.—a daughter. 
Raymond, Mrs. Anson, on 17th inst.—a daughter. 
Reid, Mrs. Geo. P., on 16th inst.—a daughter. 
Spiers, Mrs. Jas. J., on 15th inst.—a son. 

Tighe, Mrs. Wm. E. D., on 17th inst.—a son. 
Turner, Mrs, W. E., on 29th ult.—a son. 








Williamson, Mrs. T. G., on 16th inst.—a son. 

Bennett, Mrs. John J., of Hamilton, on 19th inst.—a 
daughter. 

Ballentine, Mrs. R. B., of Hamilton, on 13th inst.—a 
daughter. 


Brown, Mrs. D., of Ottawa, on 17th inst.—a son. 

Boas, Mrs. Moritz, of St. Hyacinthe, Que., on 11th inst.— 
twins, two girls. 

Bolster, Mrs. 
daughter. 

Cluff, Mrs. W. J., of Brockville, on 14th inst.—a son. 

Clemens, Mrs. Dr., of Port Perry, on 3rd inst.—a daughter. 

Cochrane, Mrs. James A., of Hillhurst, Que., on 14th 
inst.—-a son. 

Fisher, wife of Rev. George, of Montrose, P. E.1., on Ist 
inst.—a son. 

Hart, Mrs. Philip D., of Brantford, on 12th inst.—a 
daughter. 

Howell, wife of Rev. J. 
son. 

McBride, Mrs. W. C., of Claude, on 20th inst.—a son. 

MocPhillips, Mrs. Frank, of Winnipeg, Man., on 9th inst.— 
a daughter. 

Macown, Mrs. J., of Stratford, on 11th inst.—a daughter. 

Martin, Mrs. W. J., of Hamilton, on 14th inst.—a son. 

Snider, Mrs. T. A., of Dunnville, on 10th inst.—a son. 

Sully, Mrs. M., of Owen Sound, on 20th inst.—a daughter. 


Marriages. 
TORONTO, 
to Bessie Real, on 11th inst., by Rev. Alex. 


W. G., of Lancaster, on 12th inst.—a 


E., of Seaforth, on 11th inst.—a 


Real, Wm , 
Williame. 


J. Mayne | 
= and Miss Campbell, Miss Burchall, | 
| Mr. 


Not | 


Miss | 


Mrs. W. | 








Freeborn, Dr. James S., Markdale, to Ettie Gardner, at 
Invermay, on 21st inst., by Rev. J. T. Smith. 


Deaths. 

TORONTO, 
Adamson, George Scott, on 22nd inst., aged 18. 
Atkin, Eleanor Josephine, on 14th inst., aged 24. 
Anderson, Joseph B., on 12th inst. 
Beatty, Margaret, wife of Robert, on 19th inst., aged 28. 
Booth, Mrs. William, on 19th inst. 
Bostwick, George, on 14th inst., ayed 77. 
Cherry, Elizabeth, on 17th inst., aged 36. 
Conley, Jane, on 15th inst., aged 7 months. 
Davey, Mary, on 19th inst., aged 57. 
Duckett, Margaret, on 13th inst., aged 72. 
Doran, James, on 17th inst., aged 73. 
Griffin, Michael, on 21st inst., aged 68. 
Greey, William, on 18th inst., aged 74. 
Hazelhurst, Thomas, on 19th inst 
Harris, Jane, wife of Robert, on 16th inst,, aged 84. 
Hargrave, Ernest Edward, on 19th inst., aged 8. 
Keeley, Thomas, on 18th inst., aged 60. 
Hastings, William A., on 15th inst., aged 20. 
Harrington, Michael, on 16th inst., aged 62. 
Harrington, Mrs., on 18th inst., aved 54. 
McCollum, John H., on 13th inst., aged 47. 
Madeline, Anna May, on 22nd inst., aged 9 months. 
Moore, Berry, on 15th inst., aged 57. 
Murphy, Catherine, on 18th inst. 
Pike, Louie, on 20th inst., aged 20. 
Pim, Richard H., on 14th inst., aged 3. 
Pim, Richard, on 14th inst., aged 78. 
Seidler, Charles Hugo, on 20th inst., aged 69. 
Shaw, John, on 18th inst., aged 41. 
Shepard, Mary Jane, wife of Joseph, on 18th inst., aged 59: 
Thonison, Susan, wife of Robert, on 20th inst. 
Tyrell, Frederick, on 20th inst., aged 40, 
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Archibald, Robert, on 16th inst., aged 27. 

Boyd, William, on 12th inst., aged 63. 

Belling, Katie L., on 13th inst., aged 8s, 

Dingman, Catharine Z., on 17th inst., aged 19. 

Snnis, James, on 13th inst., aged 50. 

s, David, on 16th inst 
Haines, Emma, on 9th inst., a 
Harper, Thomas, on 13th inst., aged 73. 

Kelly, Thomas M., on 14th inst., aged 37. 
McDougall, Mary Eleanor, wife of William, on 14th inst., 

aged 53. 

Peden, Thomas R. A., on 17th inst., aged 39. 

Sterling, Mary, relict of George, on 11th inst., aged 74. 
Sullivan, Mary on 13th inst., aged 94, 

Wesher, Harvey B., on 12th inst., aged 57. 











Fischer, Jacob H. on Isth inst., at Burlington, aged 8&4. 


Buchan, Rebecca, wife of Joha, on 14th inst., at Strat- | 


ford, aged 70. 


Kingsmill, Amelia Georgina, wife of H., on 19th inst., at | 


Blue Bird Mines, Butte City, Montana. 
Mitchell, William, on 19th inst., at Parkdale, aged 63. 





Go and hear Mr. and Mrs. Doutney, the tem- 
perance workers, at Temperance Hall to-mor- 
row. 


ee 


Personal. 

Mrs. Phillip Hire had an At Home at her 
residence Wilton crescent. Among those pre- 
sent were Lieut. Foster, Mr. and Miss Harris, 
Capt. Mrs. and the Misses Strong of Parkdale, 
Mr. H. MeConnell, Miss Everett, Mr. J. R. 


| sale. 


HENRY A. TAYLOR 





Webb of Hamilton, Mr. E. Sinclair of Montreal, | 


Mr. Dory, Capt. Mrs. and the Misses McMickens 
and Mr. D. Moran. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S. McConkey gave a party 
on Wednesday night, and the large number of 
invited guests thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
Mayor Clarke and Mrs. Clarke were noticed 
among those present. 


—-—- 


A High Art Photographic Studio. 








On any of our bright wintry afternoons when 
Yoronto’s main thoroughfare is illumined by 
the elite and fashion of the Queen City, it may 
be remarked by a casual observer that one great 
attraction of King street west is the superb 
art photo gallery of Mr. J. Fraser Bryce. A 
short time ago a SATURDAY NIGHT scout was 





ing room is on the floor above, and here all the 

ictures are finished and mounted by thorough- 
y experienced and artistic hands. In this de- 
par‘ment are rows of shelves containing over 
125,000 negatives, some of them_being taken 
more than 25 years ago by R. D. Ewing, a well- 
known Toronto photographer at that time. The 
printing room, it is needless to say, is on the 
roof, where 500 printing frames can be put out 
at once. . 

The artist’s room is occupied by Mr. F. M. 
Knowles, one of the best colored miniature and 
portrait painters of the day. Mr. Knowles is 
nota stranger to this city,and his many pa- 
trons will congratulate Mr. Bryce on his sel- 
ection of such a talented gentleman. 

Altogether this establishment contains ten 
different compartments, each having its depart- 
mental specialty, and a more complete gallery 
cannot be found on the continent. 

Mr. Bryce has recently imported a lense and 
camera for the the taking of instantaneous pic- 
tures, such as running horses, etc., if necessary 
we suppose he could photograph the wind or a 
passing thought. 


The artistic excellence of Mr. Bryce’s photo- | 


graphs is well known and that gentleman has 
just added one more to his many laurels in the 
picture of the K company (University) of the 
Q. O. R. This is one of the finest composition 
pictures ever executed in Toronto. The Uni- 
versity building in the background with the 
graceful and natural grouping of the men in 
front gives it a life like reality. Every likeness 
comes out sharp and clear and it may safely be 
set down as a masterpiece of photographic 
science. The picture measures outside the 
frame about six and a half by five feet. 


RITCHIE, BARRETT & CO. 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


15 YONGE STREET ARCADE 


Several mansions and handsome residence properties for 
Those desiring to make a home in Toronto should 
Telephone 1352. 





communicate with us. 


IMPORTING TAILOR 


ANNOUNCES ARRIVAL OF THE 


LATEST DESIGNS IN WOOLLENS 


FOR 


THE 


|Spring and Summer Wear 


ALL ORDERS EXECUTED SKILFULLY 


‘No. 1 Rossin House Block 


TORONTO, ONT. 


J. FRASER BRYCE 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
107 KING STREET WEST 





MR. FORSTER’S ART STUDIO 


King Street East. 
PORTRAIT PAINTING A SPECIALTY 
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R. RANDOLPH ARNDELL 


Royal Academy of Music, London. 





Cultivation of the Voices and Piano 


TERMS AT NORDHEIMER’S. 








iI 


W.&D. DINEEN 


FURRIERS, 


OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE SALE FOR CASH: 


Choice Sealskin Mantles, Ulsters. 


WRAPS, CAPES, MUFFS, CAPS, &e. 











ALSO A LOT OF FUR-LINED 


| CIRCULARS & SILK-TRIMMED WRAPS 


And an Endless Variety of FURS of all kinds. 


Beaver & Otter Capes & Muffs 


TO MATCH. 


LONG BEARSKIN BOAS AND MUFFS. 


Otter and Beaver Collars and Cuffs 


AND 


Beaver Trimming by the yard. 


COR. KING AND YONGE STS, 








DRESS SHIRTS 
EVENING GLOVES 
EVENING TIES 


' 


Full assortment in stock of White Dress Shirts, 


| court front, one stud hole in front. 


Dents’ White and Lavender Gloves, one and two 
buttons, plain or white or black stitched backs, 


| all prices. 


| Evening Ties all kinds. 





WHEATON & CO. 


17 KING STREET WEST 


COR. JORDAN. y 


| 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


A messenger called on a Saturday night, 
And this is the message he left : 

I have comfort for you, 

You'll believe ’tis true, 
Of this comfort you'll not be bereft. 





Of this comfort I speak off, the ladies will know, 
And this is the message I leave : 

Try ‘‘Mayic” to-day 

Without any delay 
And its virtues you'll ne'er disbelieve. 


For the lady who fills on this Saturday night, 
The role of the heroine fair ; 

She will buy in a trice, 

If she takes my advice 
This magic to embellish her hair. 


It promotes a strong growth, enriches as well, 
Believe me, I’m speaking the truth ; 

Prevents falling out 

Puts fading to rout 
And restores the rich glow of your youth. 


DR. DORENWEND’S 


HAIR MAGIC 


Is the most widely known remedy for failing hair. As an 
invigorator it is unequaled. To those who have become 
partially bald, the Magic will prove a boom. $1.00 per 
bottle or six bottles for +5.00, 


A. DORENW END 


Sole Manufacturer, 


103 AND 105 YONGE STREET. 


‘ 
| 








Ss. J. DIXON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Cor. Yonge and King Streets. 
A SPECIALTY. 


WORK 


FINE 








THE YATISI CORSET 


Is modeled from a design of one of the most cele- 


perambulating the toned side of that  thor- | 
oughfare when his attention was called to a | 
group.of admiring pedestrians who were feast- | 


ing their eyes on some of Mr. Bryce’s beautiful 
works of photographic art. 


Being of an inqusitive nature and a lover of | 


the beautiful, SATURDAY t v 
picture in and gradually worked his way into 


Nicut took every | 


the entrance hall, where he was met by Mr. | 


Bryce, who, with his usual courtesy, offered to 
show him through the establishment, and this 
is what he learnt and saw. 

The wide entrance hall opening on to King 
street is tastefully adorned with some of Mr. 
Bryce’s choicest works, and here the sitter is 
received by a young lady who makes the ap- 
ointments for sittings and gives all needed in- 
ormation as to styles of pictures, etc, Leav 
ing the entrance hall the visitor ascends the 
staircase which leads to the reception-room, 
complete in artistic design of the most modern 
furniture, the walls being decorated with choice 
and beautiful works of art. 

Tne toilet room leading off the last men- 
tioned apartment is replete with every con- 
venience of toilet articles, large mirrors, etc.,and 
is also handsomely furnished, there being also 
a gas stove which keeps the room at a comfor- 
table temperature, 

The operating room is on the same floor as the 
last two named apartments, and has all the 
latest improvements in back grounds, scenic 
effects, landscapes, sea views, etc., a valuable 
upright piano also adorns this apartment, At- 
tached to the operating room are two dark 
rooms and othersub-compartments. The finish- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


brated Parisian makers. 


It gives the wearer that 


ease and grace so much admired in French ladies, 





The Yatisi Corset, owing to the peculiar di- 


agonal elasticity of the cloth, will fit the wearer 
perfectly the first time worn, no matter what her 
style of form is—eitl.er long or short waisted. To 
ladies who wish to lace tight and not feel uncom- 
fortable at the bust or hips they are indispensible. 


The Yatisi Corset does not stretch at the 


waist, requires no breaking in, fits comfortably the 


first time worn. i 
wearer, it will outlast any of the old-style rigid 
corsets. 


As it gives to every motion of the 


The Yatisi Corset is made of the best materials, 


ind being elastic (without rubber or springs), is in- 
valuable for invalids, as it cannot compress the 
vital partsof the body. They are recommended by the 
nost celebrated physicians in all the leading cities. 


The Yatisi Corset is the only one that the pur- 


‘haser can wear ten days and then return and have 
he money refunded if not found to be the most per- 
ect-fitting, healthful and comfortable corset ever 
worn. 


Every merchant who sells the Yatisi Corset 


will guarantee every claim made by the manu - 
facturers, and refund the money to any lady who 
is not perfect] 


satisfied with the corset. 
The Yatisi Corset is patented in Canada, 


Great Britain and the United States. 


Every pair of Yatisi Corsets is so stamped* 


and no other is genuine, 





MaNUFACTURED BY 


THE CROMPTON CORSET CO. 
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rand Opera House 


O. B. SHEPPARD, MANAGER. 


_ Nights mn palardey er we —— —— | ADMISSION 50c., CHILDREN 26c. : HAVE OPENED A LARGE SHIPMENT OF 


COMMENCING 


VIURSDAY, MARCH] 


Return Engagement of the Charming Comedienne, 


ROSINA 
VOKES 


AND HER 


LONDON COMEDY WUMFANY’ Colonists’ Trains - Sa - ae In Tapestries the 75c. cloth now 60c. cash, and the 8Oc. cloth 


In the following attractive repertoire 





| 
| 
| 
| - 
| 
| 
| 


Thursday Evening—In Honor Bound, The | 


Circus Rider and A Pantomime 


Rehearsal. 


Friday Evening—Only A Joke, The Circus | 


Rider and A Pantomime Rehearsal. 


Saturday Matinee—Which Is Which, The | 


Circus Rider and A Pantomime 
Rehearsal. 


Saturday Evening—Which Is Which, My 
Milliner’s Bill (His ’art was true 
to Poll) and A Pantomime Rhearsal. 


JACOBS & SHAW'S 
Toronto Opera nase 


comme Monday, Feh, 


MATINEES 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday 


The Grand Spectacular Romantic 
Melo-Drama 





INTRODUCING THE DISTINGUISHED ACTOR 


MR. J. B. STUDLEY 


Supported by a Specially Selected 
Company 
Charming Music Magnificent Scenery 
Handsome Costumes Powerful Company 
The Dramatic Triumph of the Season. 


Prices, 10c, 20c, 30c, 50c, 75ce 


NEXT WEEK - - PASSION’S SLAVE 


Under the patronage of His Honor the Lieut.- 
Governor and Miss Marjorie Campbell, 
Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Otter. 


HORTICULTURAL PAVILION 


TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 8 P.M. 


Great Athletic and Musical Event 


TORONTO LACROSSE CLUB'S 


ASSAULT AT ARMS 


The Citizen's Band 


University Glee Club (under Mr. Schuch). Grand Athletic 


Tableaux. Sergt.-Major Morgans, R. M. C. (( hampion 
Swordsman of Cuinada). Dorenwends Star Gymnasts. “C 
Oo, 1. 8., Bayonet Squad. Tug of War—Queen’s Own vs 


Royal Grenadiers 
A Grand Bill! Everybody Edified! 


Plan of Reserved Seeats now open at Suckling’s, 107 
Yonge Street. l4 


FAREWELL 


To-morrow (Sunday) Afternoon at 3 


Sunday night at 8, also Monday and Tuesday 
nights at 8, farewell meetings of 


MR. & MRS. THOMAS DOUTNEY 
TEMPERANCE HALL 


New talks by Mr. Doutney; new songs by Mrs. Doutney 
Also new programme by the celebrated Brown Family. 
Tuesday night will be the farewell and complimentary 
benefit to Mr. and Mrs. Doutney. Particulars in daily 
apers. Work supported by yoluntary contributions. 
hese meetings are entertaining as well as profitable. At- 
tend them and have a good time. 


Ces, ae MADAME BOUDOIR — JOHN KAY, Y, SON & CO. 











FORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


‘SATURDAY NIGHT Cc YOLORAM A |The Carpet Warehouse of the Dominio 


Front and York Streets, Toronto. 





IS FOR SALE pila WEEK A 


/P. C. ee : King St. West BATTLE FIELD John Kay, Son & Co. 


JAS. COx & SON 
| Open every work dav f:om 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. - 








PASTRY COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS | pay’“ASontteston 250. 


“seoeranescran roiee , Jatrce oF seoalN Best Brussels, Queen's Velvet and Tapestry 
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~ cCLaxtons = CARPETS 


| purchased for cash at a Great Bargain, of which their patrons will 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS DEPOT | Purchased for cast 


In this instance we stand alone in selling the best Brussels Carpets 








Ve ave children who cheerfully join in the chorus 197 Yonge St., Toronto at $I cash. The number of pieces of each pattern of these goods range 
When Breadmaker’s Yeast ts the subject before us— 
So the tnowe it's the beets (lightest, —— from 4 to 22 pieces. Among them are a few pieces with Green Ground 
So she knows tt’s @ bes Ss 
her bread is the whitest, her buns are the , how Rooms. 
ae oa akenenenhes ahe dare set before us. | X.L.0.R. Altos....reduced from $26 00 to $16 00 suitable for S 
BUY THE BREADMAKER'S YEAST. PRICE 5 CENTS. -~ “Tenors. ” 2300 = 60 The heavy Queen’s Velvet Carpet formerly sold at $1.45 now selling 
‘“ Baritones - 3200 ~=22.50 | at $1.10 cash. Borders to match. 


Euphoniums 


THE ‘3 enliven) 0 stu) 289 | at 6c. cash. 
Eb Bass (large) 5200 32:00 | The lot comprises in all over 350 pieces. We have only charged a 
Jubilee Bb Cornet, No. 1 * 22 00 1500\ small percentage over cost in order to make a speedy clearance, 

7 a .” isw0 1200 Purchasers will find this a rare opportunity of supplying themselves 
_with first-class goods at the prices named. 


se 








PACIFIC 


RAILWAY. isis tit Gidsiadins sia Mia =| Depot of the Far-Famed Aurora Carpet Sweeper, 
| 
| 


All have Silver Mouth-pieces and Valves 
with Cases and Shanks for Cornets. 





Will run Settlers’ Trains to all points in free on application. 





Colonists for British Columbia and Pacific Coast will also be (Late of New York) 
| 


taken on these specials, leaving Toronto, N. & N. W. Sta- | Has fitted up a handsome parlor above Walton’s Ladies WwW 7 7 
tion, Brock Street, at 9 p.m., Hair Dressing Rooms, 103 Yonge Street, up stairs, and | 34 King Street est, oronto. 
will permanently | 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 | 
: REMOVE ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR | ——————— eae ee 7 ; 
and every Tuesday thereafter during March and April. from the face by anew method without pain. No capil- 


A colonist sleeper will be attached to these trains. Make | laries used. Satisfaction guaranteed. References from | 
early application to agent for what cars and berths you | leading physicians. Note the address— 
will require. 33-feet cars supplied for colonists’ movables. | 
No Customs delay or expense. No quarantine. No trans- | 103 Yonge Street, Up Stairs 
fers. For further information see agent, or write 
COLONIZATION AGENT, 
110 — St. West, TORONTO. 


nt TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


| Incorporated 1886. Capital, $50,000.00 | 
HON. G. W. ALLAN, President. | 
OVER 50 Teachers. Vocal Art, Piano, Organ, Violinand | 

| all other Orchestral and Band Instruments, 


Sight-Singing, Theory and Elocution, French, Italian, 

Spanish and German. Students (either beginners or ad- 

vanced) can enter at any dave during term and will only ve 

GLEES, PART SONGS, CHORUSES, ETC. charged proportionately. Tuition : $5 and upwards per t2rm 
of 20lessons, Both class and privateinstruction. Prizes, | 
BY Certificates and Diplomas. Free Advantag2s: | 

Elementary Theory, Lectures, Concerts, etc. Board and 


TONIC SOL FA SOCI ETY TOO POM. TS TiS Bien TORONTO. 





ASSISTED BY 


MISS ANNA HOWDEN, ~ - Soprano | 


MR. W. H. BLIGHT, ‘- - - Baritone | » | 

MR. A. ANDERSON, - - - __ Violinist | 

MR. ROBT. HALL, - - - AccomPanist | 
= 


ASSOCIATION HALL 
THURSDAY EVE’G MARCH ist | OF 


TICKETS 25 and 50 CENTS | 


AT SUCKLING'S. 
A. T. CRINGAN, Conductor. D. T. GRAY, Hon. Sec. 


SHAFTESBURY Ff LAL L 


COMMENCING MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27 | Now going on at 


Prof. John Rey nolds| O AK | 


Laughable, f.l.<tical and Wonderfully. Exciting En- 
tertainments, consisting of Experiments in 


Animal [taznetism or Mental Electricity. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS and 35 CENTS. | 
MATINEE, CHILDREN, 10 CENTS. | 


CANADIAN ORDER ER OF FORESTERS. 


Annual Grand Concert 
iw Sa wananaee NET WHOLESALE PRICES AND UNDER 


THURSDAY EVE'G, ‘MARCH 8 | sisbcistiicassigiecanaaiaae ie tee ee ees sii alexclesbatekac 


The Hon. John Beverley Robinson, late Lieut.-Governor | Until the whole are completely cleared out. | 
presiding , Supported on the platform by his worship Mayor ‘ . | 
Clarke, Rev. Dr, Potts, and Rey. Dr. Wild. | Those in need of a Winter Overcoat should | 

Mrs, Caldwell, Canada’s Favorite Soprano ; Miss Lida M. | certainly see our stock before they buy. | 
Fackrell, New York, America’s Renowned Lady Whistler; 
Mr. Fred. Warrington, Canada’s Favorite Baritone ; Mr. E. 
L. Clarke, Solo Cornetist; Mr. E. W. Phillips, Organist St. | 
George’s Church, Accompanist; Mrs. F. McKelcan, Contralto, | 


H amilton ; Mrs. and Miss Sage, the American Musical Glass | 
Plavers; Mr. Reub. Fax, Woodstock, Humorist ; Mr. W. E. 
Ramsay, Toronto's Popular Elocutionist; Mr. Fred. War- 


Reserved Seats 00 Cts,, Upper Gallery 25 Cts, £15 to 124 King Street East, 
Plan of hall opened at A. & 8S. Nordheimer's 15 King street | 


east, on March 2nd. Doors opened at 7:30, Concert com- 

mences at 8 o'clock. Carriages may be ordered for 10:30, TORONTO. 
W. H. Davis, D.D.H,C.R,, Chairman; R. W. Abell, P.C. | 

k., Court Rose, Treasurer; B. Roberts, C.R. Court Davis, WILLIAM RUTHERFORD Z Manager 


Secretary 














-__— 


The above illustration of the St, Charles Restaurant shows the Sample Rooms 
| and Lunch Counter. Upstairs are the best furnished, most beautifully decorated 


Every Overcoat to be sold at ae 7 : 
and exclusive Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Dining Rooms in the city. 
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COMMENDED AGAIN .vo0 tu: countenrerr! pursue THE cevuine i 2: 


And if pure goods can be had anywhere, that’s the place to go, but be sure the place has a good name before you en It 


Miss Lillian Russell yesterday ordered a Dominion Piano from Ruse’s Temple | it or you may be pursuaded to invest, much to your own disadvantage. 
If you intend ente rtaining your friends do it well or they will not consider your get ef worth anything. If youd busix 
ale 


of Music to be sent to her suite of rooms at the Queen’s hotel for her own use 

during her stay here.—Globe, February 22, 1888. | not know what would be nice—or what would be the proper thing to do—you can get valua)le aid by asking for inform 
tion at Harry Webb's 447 Yonge street it will not cost you anything, or, if you prefer it, you can leave it to him, an then 
you will find it as safe in his hands as in your own. Send for estimates, or send your orders to 


J. S. POWLEY & CO., 68 King Street West, Toronto | FA RRY WEBB. 447 YONGE STREET 
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RUSE'S TEMPLE OF MUSIC: 
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